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‘¢What? Don’t tell me that Hear 
stone has changed assistant edita 
again!’’ you may say if you look 
our masthead ‘page. No, Hearthsto 
hasn’t changed hands—it’s only t 
name that’s changed. By the time y 
receive this issue of Hearthstone, 1 w 
have ‘‘tied the knot,’’ as they say 
the vernacular. That, of course, i 
volves changing one’s moniker (if yi 
happen to be a member of the fema 
gender). 


Under a Bushel 


Haven’t you known talented peo 
who refuse to use their talents? May) 
you know a woman with a beautiful sin 
ing voice who won’t sing for speci 
events because she is ‘‘too busy.’’ Or 
man who is an excellent carpenter bh 
turns a deaf ear to the church’s ery f 
library shelves because he ‘‘ just doesn! 
seem to have any time.’’ I could go ¢ 
ad infinitum. Perhaps you are guilty « 
hiding your talents under a _ bushe 
where they are not benefiting you or an 
one else. God gave you talents, not 
hide, but to use every day to make othe 
happy. Are you using your talents? 
not, better get them out from under thi! 
bushel. They’ll disintegrate there! 


What’s Here? It’s difficult for mar 
of us to show gratitude when. peor 
do kind things for us. Gratitude is < 
art which must be cultivated. We thir 
that you’ll find ‘‘The Art of Bei 
Grateful,’’ by Edna M. White, a ve 
worth-while article to read. : 


‘“Are Children Necessary?’’ This me 


have a very obvious answer to you. ‘£C 


course children are necessary! 
marriage isn’t complete without them! 
you say. But do yow let your childre 
know this? Do your children know th: 
you think of them as very necessary, 
do they feel that they are ‘‘in the way’ 
‘‘Are Children Necessary?’’ by Rut 
M. Clow, is an article which should mal 
you think. 


If you are in the mood for some jol. 
ripsnortin’ parties, then Hearthsto 
has a real treat for you this month. J 
have two party suggestions— ‘ H: 
Indian Powwow Party,’’ by Loie 
dom and ‘‘Let’s Have a Bow 
Party,’’ by Chloe Random. Both parti 
are guaranteed to give your 

memorable evening. 


What’s Coming? Soon you’ll b 
ing your last issue of Hearthsto 
1955. It’s full of Christmas 
““A New Kind of Christmas.’ ps 
Your Own Christmas Annual,’ 
bolism of the Evergreens,’? 
others, — ' 
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Build Refugee Village Near Saigon 


ew York—Church World Service is co-operating with the 
hamese government in building a new village about 100 
3 north of Saigon to house some 250 Protestant families 
fled the Communist-controlled Viet Minh (northern Indo- 
a). 

ae village will be the first of its kind in the world. The 
nam government is providing the materials, C.W.S. and 
r relief agencies, the tools and supplies, and the refugees 
selves, the labor and the building. 


ve village has been temporarily named Cha Hoa Bih 
re Peace), and in addition to homes it will eventually 
/ a church, school, clinic, and community house. Most 
hose who have settled or will settle there have been living 
amps or in makeshift bamboo shacks just outside Saigon. 


though not intended as a settlement exclusively for 
estants, the great majority of the families that have 
ied for admission are Protestants. Other similar camps 
being planned for nearly a million refugees from Viet 
h. Of the total about 800,000 are Roman Catholics and 
30,000 are Protestants. 


yitizens Hear Juvenile Cases 


iarleston, W. Va.—Judge Herbert W. Richardson of 
awha County Juvenile Court has come up with a unique 
to drive home the problem of juvenile delinquency. He 
red twenty-five summonses handed to leading Kanawha 


ens, including merchants, lawyers, teachers, ministers, and“ 


ishers. They were requested to appear in court to hear 
s that day involving youthful offenders. 

idge Richardson gave the panel of citizens front row seats 
permitted them to question the delinquents. 

he jurist said he plans to subpoena at least four rep- 
atative groups of twenty-five citizens each in the hope 
this will center community attention on the problem. 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


@ Criminals Called ‘‘Fugitives from God”’ 


Chicago—Judge Julius H. Miner, of Circuit Court, says 
that criminals are ‘‘fugitives from God’’ and that America 
needs desperately a great religious revival to combat both 
adult and juvenile crime. 


‘Criminals are not born,’’ he said. ‘‘They are reared in an 
era which has discarded morality. They are victims of 
spiritual starvation. Irreligion has obviously become the major 
contributing factor to our national juvenile crisis.’’ 


Judge Miner, an authority on divorce and crime problems, 
said parents and the home must play major roles in combatting 
lawlessness. ‘‘ Religion is a vital factor in happy homes,’’ he 
asserted. ‘‘Love of God holds the family steadfast. A home 
built on religious concepts is a fortress against crime. We 
go in to church wavering, and go out strengthened and 
inspired. Home training can never offer an adequate substitute 
in the religious education of a child for the planned instruction 
of the Sunday church school.’’ 


The jurist said that many leading citizens, including 
ministers, are apathetic toward the crime problem and ‘‘ there 
is a woeful lack of constructive direction in family and youth 
problems. What an opportunity for all faiths to launch a 
crusade on a nationwide scale to lead all our people to God 
and prayer! ’’ 


@ Religious Liberty Violations Reported 


Geneva, Switzerland—Almost half the complaints of human 
rights violations received by the United Nations in twelve 
months concerned infringements of religious liberty. The 
U.N. Human Rights Commission disclosed that of 5,982 com- 
plaints, 2,740 charged violations of religious liberty. Such 
complaints are never published. 


The commission expressed gratification at the large measure 


_of agreement reached by non-governmental organizations in 


the anti-discrimination conference sponsored here by the U.N. 
It expressed the hope that continued consultations would 
hasten the eradication of prejudice. 
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GRADES 
10th 11th 12th 
11:00* 12:00* 12:00* 
se 12:00* 1:00* 1:00* 
. Ed . * 
ls 11:00* 11:00* 11:00 
cesta 11:30* 12:00* 12:00* 
Home Parties 11:30 12:00 1230 
General Dating 11:30 12:00 12:30 
Driving 


1. Parental consent for the driving privilege should 
be based on young people’s proof of ability to control 
themselves and the car. A healthy attitude regard- 
ing the rights and welfare of others is essential. 

2. Trained instruction is urged. 

3. It is the duty of parents to make certain that 
any car driven by their young people is in safe 
operating condition. 

4. Young drivers should be expected to assume their 
portion of responsibility for the maintenance and ap- 
pearance of the shared car. 

5. Riders have a share in the responsibility for safe 
driving. Dares and jeers from riders have been 
responsible for more than one death. 

Drinking 

1. No one has the moral right to serve any alcoholic 
beverage to other people’s teen-agers. The adult 
who does so is directly responsible for any of the 
serious consequences which may result. 

2. Young people should not feel that it is a disgrace 
to decline an alcoholic drink. 

3. Young people should be informed that it is fool- 
hardy to ride with a driver who is under the influence 
of aleohol, and should be encouraged instead to seek 
safer means of transportation. 

Another booklet, What About the Tween Age, 
prepared by the Interschool Council of the Lower 
Merion School District (also a Philadelphia suburb), 
suggests standards for grades 6-9. It recommends 
daytime recreational activities for sixth graders and 
a curfew of 10:30 p.m. for general dating through 
the ninth grade. 

How can you join with other parents in your com- 
munity to help your teen-agers to a sane and moral 
way of life. 

First, find a group of parents with whom you may 
work. 

Your local PTA may provide a logical starting 

point. Here you have an already functioning con- 
tact with teachers and pupils. The National Parent 
Teachers’ office will provide you with excellent printed 
materials on working with teen-agers. 
_ Your church is another center where parents may 
get together on teen-age problems. Ministers and 
leaders of youth are anxious to help young people 
commit themselves to Christian ideals and cultivate 
vhristian virtues in all their relationships. 


___ If there is no ready-made parents’ group available 


our community, start one of your own! Contact 
ents of teen-agers on your block or get a list of 
is of your son’s or daughter’s classmates. 


le to a meeting in your home or church or 
auditorium. Explain your conviction that 


there is a need for parents to work together to comb) 
juvenile delinquency and the general laxness of b 


havior. 

Next, gain the co-operation of the young peop} 
themselves through your school, Boy and Girl Seou 
and the young people’s organizations in your chure 
If you plan to work out a code of conduct which tee} 
agers will respect, let them know that they will ha 
a voice in its formation. 

Mrs. A. H. Reynolds, Jr., who helped in the r 
vision of We Can Agree, tells about the attitude « 
students after filling out questionnaires. “‘. . . tl 
student body realized that we were trying to be « 
service to them by formulating a set of ‘guidir 
principles’ to help them and their parents with so 
of the teen-age problems. They no longer felt th: 
we were trying to make some arbitrary rules in whi¢ 
they had had no part, and which would be entire 


too strict.’’ 
The Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools foun: 
as you will, that with an open-minded and co-oper: 
tive attitude not only can parents stand together, b 
their teen-agers are glad to stand with them. 
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Look about You 


by Anna Laura Gebhard 


Clark and Clark 


Fellowship in front of the fireplace can result in a moment of family worship. 


Family worship?’’ questions a young parent in 
rise. ‘‘ We go to church and see that-our children 
to church school regularly. Isn’t that enough 
zion for a family?’’ 

Your daily life is your temple and your religion,”’ 
odern prophet has said. You teach your child 
zion. The values which will give direction and 
pose to his living are the values he sees exalted in 
y life at home, rather than those to which he may 
xposed for a short hour inside the church on Sun- 
morning. He learns what is worthy from you. 


he words ‘‘worthy’’ and ‘‘worship’’ are brothers. 
. worship’’ means to revere or show devotion for 


ae 1955 


what we consider to be of greatest worth or value. 
‘‘The spiritual man is alive to all true value,’’ Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians. Let’s substitute ‘‘family,’’ 
and read: ‘‘The spiritual family is alive to all true 
value.’’ That means the seven-day-a-week-twenty- 
four-hour-a-day values which find expression in our 
attitudes, habits, and conversation at home. 

How does a family become ‘‘alive to all true 
values’’? That is where family worship comes in. 
Family worship is important because it is a means 
of communicating and interpreting our values to our 


children. | 
(Continued on page 15) 


CLARA RAMSEY stepped back 
to admire the gleaming rows ol 
glass jars on the neat, newspaper- 
covered shelves in her cellar. She 
took a few more from the basket 
on her arm and added them to the 
section marked Tomato preserves, 
ran almost loving hands along 
their still-warm sides, and pushed 
them a little here and there until 
they stood in perfect line with the 
rest. There now, except for the 
kettle of rich red fruit simmering 
on the back of the stove in the 
kitchen upstairs, she was finished 
with her yearly canning. It gave 
her a wonderful feeling of achieve- 
ment, yet... 

Well, neither John, her husband, 
nor their eighteen-year-old son 
Jimmy seemed to care any more 
for these things she put up with 
such pride and care. Oh, well, 
she’d give a lot of it to the ladies at 
the church for their annual sales 


"IF UCRY ALITTLE..." 


and dinners. Goodness knows, she 
was always willing to do her share. 
The only trouble with that was that 
her jars were often confused with 
those of other contributors, and if 
there was something that annoyed 
her it was to see a tall jar in with 
these squat ones she had accumu- 
lated. This year she must mark 
them even more plainly and— 

Suddenly, long strides over- 
head broke into her thoughts. A 
rich young baritone voice boomed, 
‘“‘Hi, Mom, where are you?”’ 

The way her whole face lighted 
up told whose voice it was and 
what he meant to her. ‘‘I’m down 
cellar, Jimmy,’’ she called back; 
“wait—I’ll be up in a minute.”’ 


of Jimmy’s. People liked him, and 
that he liked them showed in the 
ready interest in his expressive 
dark eves that somehow told of 
inner fires that might have little 
in common with the placid life- 
work Clara had set her heart on 
for her son—farming. 

As he stepped to the open back 
door that overlooked the barnyard 
where a prompous rooster was 
scratching importantly to impress 
onlooking hens, Jimmy’s eyes were 
not those of a farmer, proud and 
appraising. They rested but brief- 
ly on the scene, then swept rest- 
lessly on across the wide golden 
grain field to the tranquil summer 
sky. He stood studying it until 
Clara came in; then he turned with 
an affectionate grin that told of 
their closeness. He beckoned her 
to come to his side. 

‘*Took, Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
those little white clouds make you 


library books are, Mom?’’ 
Clara’s face fell. Would Jimmi 
ever stop devouring books? | 
‘“You going to town again ?”’ sh 
asked, and frowned. ‘‘My gooc 
ness, I thought you got enough ¢ 
those stuffy old books to last yo 
a month. They’re over there. 
She nodded toward a shelf an/ 
stood watching him take them dow} 
with almost loving hands. | 
‘Don’t wait with supper for mj 
Mom,”’ he said, as he strapped thi 
books together carefully. “‘I’ll b 
staying down for choir practic 
tonight. I’ll just grab a han 
burger somewhere with the fe 
lows.’”’ | 
“You'll ruin your stomach wi 
all those hamburgers,’’ she frette 
somewhat helplessly. Then h 
eves fell on a sheaf of pamphle’ 
on the table. She picked them 
and said with new energy, “‘S 
here, Jimmy, before you go I war 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY L. TIMMIN 


A story by Helen J. Reichenbac 


think of a flock of sheep going 
across a field of blue?”’ 

Oh, dear, would Jimmy ever 
stop seeing pictures in everything? 
Clara felt a bit irked. To her, 
clouds meant rain, and rain meant 
delayed harvesting and nothing 
more. She went over and peered 
into the lazily simmering kettle on 
the stove. “‘I’m afraid a blue field 
wouldn’t do a flock of sheep much 
good,’’ she commented dryly. 

Jimmy laughed. He knew she 
was impatient with him, but he 
also knew what to do about it. 
In spite of her staidness, Mother 
couldn’t resist a bit of clowning. 
He therefore went over, laid an 
arm across her shoulders, and 


vou to sit down and write to th 
university. You’ve got to registe1 
you know that. You’ve put it o 
allsummer. First thing you knov 
it’ll be too late and they won 
accept you. Sometimes I wond 
if you’d care if they didn’t,’’ st 
added with a shrewd look. 

Jimmy gave her a long, searel 
ing look. It seemed he was abot 
to speak—to unburden his hea: 
but in the next moment he turne 
away. With his books in the ere 
of his arm, he started off. 

‘‘There’s time,’’ he said 
sively. ‘‘I’m in a hurry 
Mom.”’ 

She followed him wistful 
through the house to the 


peered into the kettle with her 
with such exaggerated interest that 
she laughed, too. Then he straight- 
ened and asked, ‘‘ Know where my 


: Upstairs, Jimmy ambled about 
like a big, friendly puppy. It was 
his biggest asset, that friendliness 


porch and start down the lana . 
took a few steps, then turned 
waved to her. * 
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Clara sank on a chair. ‘‘Jimmy! You can’t mean it—you’re joking! Parents scrimp and 


save—and what for?’’ she commented bitterly. 


“’Bye, Mom,’’ he called. ‘‘ Don’t 
rry—please!’’ 


SLARA WAS not one to weep 
ily, but now she felt the tears 
wding up from her heart. 
n’t worry, Jimmy said, but 
2e his graduation from high 
ool last spring she had done 
le else. For Jimmy had changed 
n after that. Not that he wasn’t 
| good and kind, but—well, he 
ply wasn’t his old self any 
re. 

\t first, she thought he might 
secretly disappointed because 
e of his friends were going on 
ollege. It had made her decide 
ulsively to send him to the 
e university to study agricul- 
» for a year. Not that he needed 
n this well-organized farm, but 
; 
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he’d have the ‘‘free’’ year before 
he settled down with his father on 
the place. 

Jimmy away from home for a 
whole year—how could. she stand 
it? She longed impatiently to 
brush the year aside, the way one 
would sweep a cobweb from the 
ceiling. As she went back to the 
kitchen to prepare supper, she 
forced the bitter thought away and 
began to make plans for the won- 
derful time when Jimmy would 
come back home for good. 

Her mind sprang far into the 
future. She saw him with a sweet 
young wife—with his children 
bouncing on his knees. She could 
hardly bear the sweetness of her 
dream. Oh, she would be so good 
to the daughter-in-law Jimmy 
would bring to her one day. She 


‘*You hope and make plans only to get this!’’ 


would teach her to sew and cook 
—to keep house properly. 

She and John would stay on 
here until the young folks were 
truly settled; then they would get 
a little place for themselves in the 
village. What fun it would be to 
come out here for Sunday dinners! 
She and John would baby sit 
every now and then, and— 

‘‘Supper ready ?’’ It was John’s 
deep voice jarring her from her 
dreaming. He paused in the back 
door to look back over his field 
with pride. Then he came in, hung 
his hat away, and gave her his 
usual husbandly kiss on the cheek. 

‘“Supper?’’ echoed Clara vague- 
ly. ‘‘Oh—oh, yes!’’ She smiled. 
“‘Tt’ll be ready by the time you 
get washed up,’’ she assured him. 


> 


John filled the big tin washbasin 
with water, set it in the sink, and 
began to wash. Stooping a little, 
he peered into the small mirror 
on the wall and combed his hair. 
He did it all in his quiet, gentle 
way. There was much about him 
that reminded one of Jimmy, but 
his eyes held none of the restless 
fires that filled Jimmy’s. John’s 
were the far-sighted, contented 
eyes of a man who spends most of 
his time on his land—and loves it. 

Supper was a little dull, the way 
it usually was when Jimmy wasn’t 
there. Clara searcely touched her 
food. Noticing this, John asked 
her what was the matter. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ she 
shrugged vaguely. ‘‘I guess I’m 
just worried. John,’’ she added, 
suddenly, ‘‘I feel Jimmy’s keep- 
ing something from us! I know 
something’s troubling him.’’ 

John buttered a corner of bread 
casually—too casually. 

‘‘What good does worrying do?’’ 
he asked, philosophically. ‘‘He’ll 
work out whatever it is for him- 
self.. He should—he’s old enough.’’ 

Clara wasn’t satisfied with this. 
Her lips tightened. ‘‘ Tomorrow 
I’m going to get to the bottom of 
it,’ she said, firmly. Suddenly, 
panic filled her eyes. She reached 
impulsively across the table for 
John’s hand. ‘‘Oh, John,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’m so afraid something is 
going to go wrong and upset every- 
thing! I’m sure of it!’’ 

John’s handclasp was warm and 
reassuring, but he didn’t quite 
look up. For John was sure of it, 
too. 


Ir was midmorning the next 
day before Jimmy was finished 
with readying the big haymow for 
the harvesting that was at hand. 
Clara, who made it a point never 
to interfere with her ‘‘menfolks”’ 
when they were busy, waited until 
he had washed and put on clean 
elothes. Then she said, ‘‘Now, 
Jimmy, let’s not have any more 
putting off. Here—I’ve got every- 
thing ready for you. Now sit 
down and write that letter before 
you do anything else.’’ 

Jimmy looked startled. He 
moved toward the table as in a 
dream, then turned back abruptly. 
“You may as well know, Mon,’’ 


he said, ‘‘I don’t want to go to the 
Us »? 

Her little laugh was one of pure 
relief. ‘‘But you don’t have to go, 
Jimmy,’ she assured him happily. 
“‘T only thought—’’ 

‘‘You don’t understand,’’ he in- 
terrupted her gently. ‘‘I do want 
to go to college, but not to study 
agriculture. I...,’’ he hesitated ; 
then there it was, ‘‘Mom, I want 
to study for the ministry!”’ 

“‘Bor the ministry!’’ It was a 
ery rather than a gasp. Clara sank 
on a chair, her hand pressed to her 
heart. ‘‘Oh, no, Jimmy! You can’t 
mean it—you’re joking!”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, I’m not 
joking, Mom,”’ he told her gravely. 


It’s a fact: 


“Chow,” “chowder,” and 


“caldron’’ all come from 


a word meaning “heat.” 


‘‘T mean it. You must believe that. 
I couldn’t change.’’ 

‘‘But your father .. .,’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘What will he say?’’ 

‘‘He knows,’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘He 
brought it up himself one day 
while we were mending a harness. 
He was swell about it, Mom. Said 
he had sort of known right along. 
He understood, he said, but that 
I was to tell you myself. That’s 
what I’ve been trying to do all 
summer,’’ Jimmy added with a 
little laugh. Then he saw her cruel 
disappointment and his heart was 
wrung. 

‘‘Oh, Mom,’’ he beseeched her, 
“‘don’t think I don’t know how 
hard this is on you! I’m sorry, 
honest. You'll forgive me, won’t 
you, Mom? You do understand ?’’ 


He made clumsy, boyish attempts. 


to comfort her, but she. turned 
coldly from him. 

‘‘Parents scrimp and work and 
save—and what for?’’ she com- 
mented bitterly. ‘‘You hope and 
make plans only to get this!’’ 


A CLAMMY little silence fell over 


the kitchen, broken only by the 


violets and buttercups all arout 


buzz of a plump bee in the holl: 
hock at the open window. Cla 
half listened to it, the while hd 
mind raced in search of somethin 
clever with which to bring Jimm 
to his senses, as she put it. 
‘‘Look, Jimmy,’’ she said, ‘‘hay 
you any idea what the life of 
minister is like? Don’t you kno 
that he can’t call his soul his ows 
and that he has as many bossy 
as he has church members? Bi 
sides, nobody ever knew one w 
made money, and—neither woul 
you!”’ 
‘What of it?’’ cried Jimm: 
‘‘T’d be doing the Lord’s work!’ 
Clara stared at him. Had } 
gone out of his mind? Why, s 
hardly knew him. He was 4 
stranger in the house. 
“What about the farm?” ‘ 
managed to ask. ‘‘ What will 
come of it?’’ 
Jimmy, mistaking her mome: 
tary uncertainty for yielding, wi 
quick to take advantage of i 
‘‘How ean you talk that wa 
Mom,”’’ he laughed, ‘‘as though tk 
farm was lost. Neither you n 
Dad is fifty yet—you’ve got yea 
and years to go.’’ 
She ignored that. ‘‘When did 
this start?’’ she asked, crossly. 
Jimmy stopped pacin 
‘‘Funny,’’ he mused thoughtfull 
‘“but it never actually started. | 
was always here—’’ he struck ; 
breast. ‘‘I remember how I ke; 
thinking about God and religic 
while I was plowing, or doir 
chores, trying to figure things ot 
for myself. r 
‘*T never understood it very we 
until one day last spring while 
was up in the woods; then it su 
denly came all clear. Mom,”’ | 
added with shining eyes, ‘‘I kno 
God walked there with me th 
day! I can’t tell you how I felt- 
so free and so happy. Ever 


leaves, the springs that were bu 
bling up out of the ground, 1 


and the birds singing anid buildi 
their nests. Oh, it was glorio 
I saw how simple it all was, a 


needed men to tell just thati 4 

the call, Mom, and I fell. 

knees right then and the 
Sw 


dicated my life to God!”’ 
“‘T hope nobody saw you,”’ Clara 
rew in nervously. 
Jimmy brought his hand down 
| the table. ‘‘I want the whole 
rid to see me and hear me!’’ 
declared. He squared his shoul- 
rs and threw his head _ back. 
I’d like to go right out and start 
is minute, but—’’ suddenly, he 
as very humble—‘‘but first I 
ust go to school and learn all 
out it—and how to tell it. I 
ant to be in top form when He 
lls me again.’’ 
Clara eyed him a little help- 
ssly. ‘‘S’posing your father and 
don’t go along with you on that 
your schooling, I mean?’’ she 
ked. 
He looked straight at her. ‘‘ Then 
d have to go it alone, Mom,’’ he 
Id her gravely. ‘‘Other fellows 
yve washed dishes and waited on 
bles and so could I. But,’’ he 
we her a wistful little smile, ‘‘it 
ould be rugged not to have your 
0d will, Mom.’’ 
Clara’s cheeks turned pink. 
Well, I didn’t mean that exact- 
, She muttered. ‘‘It’s just that 
-well, I simply can’t understand 
yw a young man ean turn his back 
1 a live, going business like this 
rm where he’d have his father 
ght beside him to guide and—”’’ 
‘‘But don’t you see, Mom, that 
would be the same thing?’’ 
immy interrupted her eagerly. 
I’m stepping right into the live- 
est, goingest business in the whole 
orld—and have my heavenly 
ather beside me to guide me. 
n’t it wonderful, Mom?”’ 


‘THEN Ciara knew she had lost. 
he knew something else as well, 
at only by letting Jimmy go 
uuld she hold him. The revela- 
on was too much. She dropped 
sr face into her hands and broke 
to great tearing sobs. 

It frightened: Jimmy through 
id through, that terrible sobbing. 
e rushed to her and, half kneel- 
i beside her, strove to comfort 
ar by stroking her hair and pat- 
ng along her rigid arms. She 
ated the boyish uncertainty of 
is voice as he implored her, 
Don ’t ery, Mom! Please, don’t! 
h, why must I hurt you so?’’ he 
k impatiently, “you, of all 
ope! But you’re going to be 


~~ 
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proud of me, Mom,’’ he assured 
her at once, ‘‘I promise you.”’ 
When she made no answer, he 
paused to think frantically. ‘‘I’ll 
be home for summers for a long 
time, Mom—have you thought of 


that?’’ 
It was the wistfulness of the 
question that brought Clara’s 


hands from her wet face. ‘‘I—I’m 
all right, Son,’’ she said. And she 
smiled at him through streaming 
tears. ‘‘I really am. You mustn’t 
mind if—if I ery a little. I guess,’’ 
she added with a wintry little 
smile, ‘‘I guess mothers the world 
over ery when things go differently 
with their children from what they 
had planned. It’s only natural. 
But we’ll work this out somehow.”’ 

He was radiant. ‘‘You mean it, 
Mom?’’ he gasped, his eyes shin- 
ing. ‘‘You’ll be with me on this— 
honestly ?’’ 

‘‘Honestly.’’ 

‘* And you won’t ery any more?”’ 

‘‘Now, you stop fretting, 
Jimmy,’’ she told him, ‘‘every- 
thing will be all right. Now I wish 
you’d run along a while. I’ve got 
a lot to do.’’ She rose and began 
bustling about. She looked serene, 
yet Jimmy stood eyeing her ques- 
tioningly. After a moment of deep 


thought, he suddenly threw his. 


arms around her and gave her the 
kind of hug she might have re- 
ceived from a young bear. 

‘How could I help but want to 
serve the Lord when he gave me 
a mother like you?’’ he asked, with 
husky tenderness. Then he sped 
from the house. 


ONCE AGAIN John came in the 
back way to find that dinner was 
not ready. He needed only to look 
at Clara to know why not. His 
heart gave an anxious thud. Poor 
Clara, he thought. 

‘“‘You’ve had a _ bad _ time, 
Clara?’’ he asked as he hung his 
hat on its customary nail behind 
the door. He stood vaguely brush- 
ing the chaff of the haymow from 
his sunburnt forearms. 

In spite of her distress, Clara’s 
disapproving eyes followed the 
downward passage of the hay 
eee to her clean, polished 

oor 

‘““Why wouldn’t it be hard?”’ 
she muttered testily. Then, sud- 
denly she seemed to realize that all 


this didn’t matter and that all she 
needed now was his safe and sound 


reassurance. ‘‘Whatever will we 
do now, John?’’ she asked, dis- 
mally. 

‘Make the best of it,’’ asked 
John. ‘‘No use taking it too 
hard.”’ 

‘‘But don’t you mind?’’ she 
gasped. 

“‘Of course I do,’’ he replied. 


‘‘T’d like to keep the boy here 
with us the same as you would, 
but we haven’t the right to ask it. 
Every man’s got the right to pick 
out his own lifework. If he works 
at something he can’t put his 
heart in, he won’t make a success 
of it—and he won’t be happy. I 
don’t want that for Jimmy. Farm- 
ing isn’t his line. He belongs with 
people. I always knew that. I 
think you did, too,’’ he added with 
a shrewd glance. 

‘““Yes—but I thought—I hoped 
he’d get over that.’’ 

‘“‘There are some things you 
don’t get over, specially some work 
you wanted to do and couldn’t. 
No, I’d rather it went this way. 
Jimmy’l] make good, never fear.’’ 

‘But what will become of the 
farm?’’ asked Clara. ‘‘All our 
hard work—’’ 

“Don’t forget we loved doing 
it,’’ John threw in. He went to the 
window and looked out across the 
fields. When he turned back to 
her his eyes were twinkling. ‘‘I 
never did care for that scheme 
you had about our going to live 
in town someday, Clara. I think—’’ 
he turned back to the window and 
a little smile formed about his 
lips——‘‘I think with this land and 
me it will be the same as with you 
and me—till death do us part.’’ 
He came over and patted her 
shoulder. His eyes went to the 
table—to the stove. ‘‘Do we eat 
pretty soon, Clara?’’ he asked. 

He’d had his say and Clara 
knew it. How often his briefness 
had provoked her, and yet... 

Well, he’d been right so often— 
and so comforting. Thank God for 
John. He was right now, too. She 
realize it more and more as she 
bustled about between stove and 
table. Little by little, the sharp 
edges of her disappointment wore 
away. She even began to plan a 


little. Oh, she would send many 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Do your children feel that they are vital, useful members of the family? 


Run along now and don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see that I’m busy?’’ These are words which children 
hear far too often today. How frustrating they are 
in comparison to the words of the mother who says 
to her child, ‘‘Darling, you’ve been a great help to 
me today. I don’t know how I’d get along without 
you!”’ 

Fifty years ago, many people, especially those in 
rural areas, considered a large family of children 
an asset. Children were expected to keep the wood- 
box and water pail filled, to gather eggs, weed the 
garden, pick berries and small fruits, churn the 
butter, and help feed and water the livestock if they 
lived on a farm. Even the children in large com- 
munities found plenty of work to be done. 

Today, modern conveniences, labor saving devices, 
andthe telephone and motor ear have taken away 
many of the duties which were formerly assigned to 
children. Unless parents are careful, a child may get 
the impression that he is not only unnecessary to the 
family welfare, but also a nuisance to the adult mem- 
bers of the family. What can we, as parents, do to 
make our children feel that they are offering a worth- 
while contribution to life in the home? 

First of all we must cultivate the habit of patience— 
the patience necessary to teach our children to be 
really helpful. My grandmother, a seamstress and 
tailoress, taught her three daughtrs to cook and keep 
the house tidy, but she never taught them to sew. 
“It’s easier for me to do your sewing,’’ she used to 
tell them, ‘‘than it would be for me to teach you to 
do it yourselves.’’ 

Parents must not take the easy way. As soon as 
my own daughters were old enough to handle a 


needle, I began teaching them to sew. Seven-year-old. 


Kathie sewed on a coat button which dropped off the 
next day. I was tempted to do the job myself, but, 
remembering my mother’s lack of sewing ability, I 
encouraged the child to try again. This time the 
button remained in place for a whole week. Instead 
ot bewailing the fact that the work had to be done over 
again, Kathie and I stressed the fact that her tech- 
nique was improving. 

This brings us to the second requirement for par- 
ents who want their children to feel needed—the 
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habit of giving praise when praise is due. Patience 
and praise together can bring success to a child’ 
efforts to be helpful, while impatience and hars 
words on the part of the parent usually result in 
child’s discouragement and failure. 

Helen, our foster child, became a Brownie at th 
age of seven. That first year the leader taught t 
members of the troop to make fringed luncheo 
cloths as Christmas gifts for their mothers. I sha: 
never forget the pride and joy in Helen’s eyes whe 
I opened my gift and expressed my sincere apprecia 
tion for her handwork. Each time I use that luncheo} 
cloth, as I often do, she experiences as new sense 
satisfaction, for she knows that she has added some 
thing useful to our home. | 

Yes, patience and praise work wonders with a chilc 
but they need another ‘‘P’’—purpose. Why shoul: 
they learn whatever it is we want them to learn 
We all know of youngsters who dislike practicing 0: 
a musical instrument. Perhaps it is because the: 
see little purpose in learning the skill. Certainly 
a yearly recital is hardly enough incentive to con 
vince the average child that he ought to spend ai 
hour a day at the piano. Make him realize that hi 
musical ability will be a real contribution to famil: 
life, and he will be more eager to practice. & 

Helen and Jack Rider live within sight of a stat 
teachers’ college specializing in music. In additio 
to the private lessons in piano, which their parent 
provide, they receive group instruction in other i 
struments at school. Helen is studying violin; Jack 
the clarinet. At first they were not too interested i 
practicing. Then their mother suggested that the 
organize a family orchestra. She played the accon 
paniment on the piano, and their father filled in a 
vocalist. Now that there is a real purpose in p 
ticing, the problem has been solved. Helen and Jac 
attack each new piece of music with pleasure. 
Patience, praise, and purpose, then, help in trai 
ing a child to be a useful member of the family cir 
Let’s add another ‘“P’’__pleasure. Discover wha 
child likes to do, then try to find some useful hobb 
or ure which will make use of his inclination 

alent. 


Jimmy Scott, son of friends who live in a sn 


y, has always been interested in the study of the 
ect world. A few years ago he wanted his parents 
buy a home in the country go that he could be 
closer contact with nature. Since this was not 
actical at the time, Jimmy’s father did the next 
st thing. He bought his son a hive of bees and 
ight him to care for them. 


People who visit Jimmy’s home are often surprised 
the stacks of bee hives in his back yard; but bees 
very well in the city. They are capable of flying 
ig distances in search of nectar. Jimmy finds great 
asure in caring for his bees, and at the same time, 
succeeds in contributing food for the family table. 
st year he received a small profit from the sale of 
ney and beeswax. 


In addition to the pleasure and profit he obtains 
m his hobby, Jimmy has learned that family 
rmony may depend upon his consideration of 
vers. Once when he transferred a swarm of bees 
ym one hive to another, they became stirred-up 
d angry. A neighbor complained that they soiled 
r laundry as it hung on the line. Now Jimmy 
ikes sure that no one in his immediate neighborhood 
planning to hang out the washing on the day he 


xins handling his bees. 
(Continued on next page) 


‘Tf I’ve told you once, I’ve told 
you a thousand times to stay out 
of the kitchen when I’m baking.’’ 


“‘T don’t know how I could have made 
those cookies without your help.’’ 


photos by erb 
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To prevent his bees from being a further nuisance 
to the neighbors, Jimmy planted quick-growing trees 
to form .a high hedge around the back yard. Now 
when the bees leave the hive, they must fly high to 
elear the hedge. They then continue to fly at that 
approximate height until they reach their supply of 
nectar. : 

Patience, praise, and pleasure go hand-in-hand, but 
parents ought to offer their children one more thing— 
a philosophical attitude in the face of rather disturb- 
ine requests. Dick Stark’s mother discovered this 
truth when her son asked permission to raise earth- 
worms. The Starks live in a small community, and 
their lot is not large enough to afford space for a 
special place for Dick’s culture boxes. In warm 
weather they are stacked in neat piles in the garage, 
but in cold weather they have to be moved into the 
basement if the eggs and worms are to survive. 

It took a little groundwork on the part of Dick 
and his father to convince Mrs. Stark that earth- 
worms are not the nasty, smelly creatures she had 
always supposed them to be. If properly cared for, 
they are perfectly content to remain within their 
culture boxes without wandering around the base- 
ment. 

Dick, after a little more than a year, began con- 
tributing to the family income by selling his earth- 
worms to scientists and colleges for experimental 
purposes, to farmers and gardeners who were plan- 
ning-soil-enrichment programs, and to fishermen who 
use them as bait. The initial investment made by 
Dick was small, and earthworms require very little 
care and expense. 

Girls, too, can find pleasant hobbies which will con- 
tribute to the family welfare. Anne Webster and her 
sister, Karen, raise herbs in a little plot of land in 
back of their home. In winter they grow pots of 
chives, sweet basil, and marjoram in a sunny kitchen 
window. Their mother uses these seasonings when 
she prepares soups, stews, and salads, and the girls 
dry the herbs and put them into little glass jars 
which they give to friends and callers. Any surplus 
is sold to the owner of the local gift shop at a small 
profit. 

Even very young children can be made to feel that 
they are needed. They may be asked to empty waste 
paper baskets, to bring mother’s sewing box from 
another room, to open and close doors for people 
whose hands are full, and to put out milk bottles and 
bring in the newspaper. 

All of these suggestions sound like a considerable 
bit of work on the part of the parent. They do 
require time and effort. It is not always easy to be 
patient with children. We sometimes forget how 
lmportant a parent’s praise is to a child who has 
struggled through some task. It requires precious 
time if we are to stop to explain the purpose behind 
some work we have asked a child to do. We must 
study the question if we are to be ready to suggest a 


fee: cae offer pleasure and a sense of achieve- 


Surely, it is not easy to take a philosophical 


THANKSGIVING 


by Louise Price Bell 


In every home Christmas means decoration, bot] 
inside and out. The youngsters dream up ideas, th 
parents discuss all types of interesting ways to mak’ 
the home look pretty at holiday time, and most home: 
are gay and bright. 

This is a fine idea, but why is it that we don’t givi 
Thanksgiving some consideration, too? True, nothings 
is so important as Christmas, but haven’t we al 
much for which to be thankful each autumn 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to remind others o 
Thanksgiving, in any way that the family thinks i: 
suitable? You’ll find the children will fall in line 
with any plans you may have, and the older ones maj 
come up with wonderful ideas. For example, thé 
huge turkey gobbler attached to the side of a hous 
in the illustration was made of plywood in the home 
workshop, painted realistically and placed exactly 
where the children wanted it. The golden pumpkin: 
of plywood were painted as realistically, and the corr 
stalks were cut from the field. The hay was borrowe¢ 
from Father’s mulch pile. Both turkey and pu mp 
kins could be of heavy paper. It’s the idea tha 
counts, and isn’t it a good idea to do something like 
this at Thanksgiving, just as we do at Christmas? 


ienshtimedter ieee eee 


attitude over any activity which is likely to dis 
the routine of the home. 7 
Nevertheless, the results are worth the price w 
pay. These are the things we must do if we a 
make our children feel that they are necessary t 
happiness and welfare of the family cirele. 


Look About You 
(Continued from page 7) 


“But how?”’ asks the young parent again. ‘‘I’m 
ngue-tied when I try to talk about God or prayer 
‘religion. Sure, I believe in them. I even pray— 
‘myself. But talk to my youngsters about prayer? 
eouldn’t.’’ 

Simple, sincere religious practices—the table bless- 
ig, bedtime talks and praver, brief Bible or devo- 
onal readings, begun when the home is established 
*the children are small, require no lengthy explana- 
ons, only trust and faith. 

The resources? They are as varied and as close at 
ind as the day itself. 

“Why should I wish to see God better than this 
y?’’ asks Walt Whitman. He points out that any- 
1e can see something of God every hour and every 
oment. There are ‘‘letters from God dropped in 
le street, and every one is signed by 
rr everyone who will look for them. 


tod’s name’ 


A sensitive, thankful spirit, open to the expressions 
" God’s love in daily life, is the first requisite for 
eaningful family worship. The wonder of the snow- 
akes, the blue immensity of the skies, the joy of 
“hint of that divine 
ing’’—the miracle of growth, in our gardens and in 


aman friendship and love— 


e lives of our chidlren: these are doorways through 
hich we glimpse the values that really matter. Let 
3; take time to notice them and lift them up. 


The principal soureebooks for family worship have 
sen the same for many generations. They are the 
ible, which is a living record of man’s search for 
od and God’s eternal quest for man, and the hymn- 
90k which holds the religious heritage of the recent 
mturies, even down to our own day. The family 
at likes to sing will find a uniting joy in exploring 
e treasures of the hymnbook. Nuggets of our most 
spiring poetry are there: the words of Whittier, 


ilton, Tennyson, Kipling, as well as the Bible, are in 


3 pages. The tunes are the lyric melodies of some 
the world’s greatest musicians: Bach, Beethoven, 
endelssohn, Hayden, Mozart, as well as the folk 
ngs of many peoples. Also, hymn recordings of 
cellent quality are available. 

Or turn to the church school papers and booklets 
‘your children. They are prepared with the antic- 
ation that the songs, stories, scripture, poems, and 
tivities will be used not only by the church school 
acher on Sunday morning, but also in the family 
rele during the week as resources for the religious 
urture of vour children. They are graded to the 
vel of your child’s Brewis and understanding. The 
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mother of a four-year-old will find a little song like 
‘*When We Work and Play Together’’ 
companiment to the child’s ‘‘work and play.’ ‘‘I 
Would Be True’’ for some juniors has become sort ot 
a.daily pledge and prayer. The primary child who 
learns the Golden Rule by practicing it daily learns 
more than words. 


a happy ac- 


He learns a law of life. 

Why not start a family worship file or scrapbook 
of the songs, prayers, poems, much-loved Bible stories, 
and verses clipped from the church school papers and 
magazines and the church folders that lift up the 
values you feel are important? Do not overlook the 
secular newspapers and magazines. Never before has 
the secular press printed so much inspirational ma- 
terial as is found today. Frequently, a story in the 
daily newspaper or a devotional reading in a current 
magazine will speak to a particular need, a spiritual 
need, which we face. In some homes a corner of the 
family bulletin board is reserved for a devotional 
“thought for the day’’ or ‘‘words to live by.’’ 

Many families turn daily to devotional guides for 
a suggested Bible reading, a brief meditation, and a 
prayer. Such guides, like Secret Place, 
wells of inspiration for many people. Frequently, 
however, families with small children or growing boys 
and girls turn from the prepared devotional ma- 
terials unsatisfied. That is because some of the best 
daily devotional material in books and quarterlies is 
prepared for personal rather than for family use 
and is beamed to adult readers and their needs rather 
than to the limited experience and growing needs ot 
children. Fortunately, magazines of home religion, 
like Hearthstone, are filling this need by providing in 
their pages devotional materials prepared specifically 
for families with growing children. In selecting devo- 
tional material for family use it is well to remember 
that it is easier for adults in the family to receive 
spiritual benefit from materials meaningful to chil- 
dren than it is for children to benefit from materials 
prepared for adults. A parent, for instance, can 
derive greater blessing from singing ‘‘Jesus Loves 
Me’’ than a five-year-old can receive from singing 
‘‘The Church’s One Foundation.’’ 

Fortunately, the library of good devotional books 
for little children is growing daily. Children and 
parents alike will treasure such books as My Bible 
Book, by Janie Walker; God Loves You, by Catherine 
Marshall; If Jesus Came to My House, by Thomas; 
A Little Book of Singing Graces, by Brown; and the 
Tell Me books, by Mary Alice Jones. Primary and 
junior boys and girls will find meaningful guidance 
in the quarterly Thoughts of God, published by the 


Connecticut Council of Churehes, and in such books 
(Continued on page 28) 


are great 


ort 


HAVE AN INDIAN 


38% Powwow Party 


We, as a nation, as a family, and as individuals 
have so much for which to give thanks. We should 
not confine our expressions of gratitude to only one 
day in the year. One of the many things for which 
we should give thanks is the good times that we 
have with our family and friends. So as Thanks- 
giving time approaches, let us plan, as did the 
Pilgrims, to combine some pleasure with our more 
sober thoughts about our blessings. The following 
may point the way. 


The Indians called a powwow, 
The Pilgrims called one, too, 
To try and plan a meeting, 
Of friendship ’tween the two. 
Soon we will have a powwow, 
We hope you’ll be here too, 
At our Thanksgiving party, 
All friendships to renew. 


Date Place 


The First Thanksgiving is a good game with 
which to start because late-comers may be added as 
they arrive without disrupting the game already in 
progress. 

The players are divided into two groups of equal 
size. One group represents the Pilgrims, and the 
members each have a white band tied around their 
arms. The other group represents the Indians who 
wear red head bands. The players are seated in a 
circle, with the Pilgrims and Indians alternating. 
The Indians must not talk, or make a sound of any 
kind. The Pilgrims must try to get them to talk by 
coaxing, or surprising them into some reponse to 
their chatter. The leader, Miles Standish, makes the 
introductions by saying, ‘“‘I herewith present our 
guests, Massasoit and his Indian braves, to you Pil- 
grims. Please see that they are entertained.’’ At 
this signal the Pilgrims begin talking to the Indians 
on either, or both sides of them, trying in every way 
possible to get them to respond. A word, a smile, 
or even a grunt will disqualify them, and they must 


Time 
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BY LOIE BRANDOM 


then leave the council ring. Miles Standish ean als 
banish any Pilgrim from the council circle whom hi 
catches not talking. The game continues until eithe: 
only one player is left, or until the hostess wishes t 
start a new game. The side wins which has th 
largest number of that group still left in the cirele! 


The Thanksgiving Dinner. Ask the players t 
stand, and remove all the chairs to the side of th 
room opposite the doorway through which they wil 
be making their escape. The leader announces tha‘ 
she will give each player the name of some kind ot 
food generally found on the Thanksgiving dinne1 
menu. She then whispers to each to each player th 
word ‘‘eranberries,’’ with the exception of three o1 
four to whom she may whisper ‘‘turkey,’’ ‘‘dress: 
ing,’’ and ‘‘potatoes,’’ just to mislead the others 
She explains that she is going to tell a Thanksgiving 
story in which the names they have been given will 
play a part. As she mentions each article of food: 
the one having the name must run out of the room 
through the single doorway and escape before being 
caught by the leader. Anyone caught must become 
leader and continue the story. The story is begun. 
and the first foods mentioned, of course, are turkey, 
dressing, and potatoes which are allowed to make 
their escape safely, in spite of the apparent efforts 
of the leader to catch them. Then as the or 
proceeds, ‘‘eranberries’’ are mentioned, whereupo: 
all the remaining players make a wild dash for the 
narrow exit, the result being a laughable mixup whie! 
all greatly enjoy as they see through the joke t 
which so many of them became victims. For this 


stunt the larger the crowd playing the more fun i 
will be. : 


For a more quiet game, and a few minutes in whiel 
the guests may catch their breaths, try this or 
Distribute pencils and slips of paper, at the top 0: 
each of which had been printed Thanksgiving D 


Limit the time to five minutes and announce thi 
(Continued on page 28) ’ 


ARTY IDEAS 


ETS HAVE A 


“ Bow-Wow Party 


yet your family and friends together for a really 
ferent evening. A Bow-Wow Party is a gathering 
y ll never forget. Never! 
for clever invitations cut a colored piece of con- 
uction paper in the shape of a bone. Paste to a 
teard and type the following verse on the invita- 
.: 

We are having a party 

For dogs that we know. 

It’s a Bow-Wow occasion; 

You’ll sure wanna go! 

There are prizes for leashes 

And muzzles; so say! 

Come dressed for the evening. 

Each dog has his day! 


Place Date 


yames are numerous for such a dog’s life party. 
pose several from those described below. You 
n’t be barking up the wrong tree. 

3arker Roll. For this game, to break the ice and 
ike role’’ of guests present, number off players in 
y’s. Have teams go to opposite ends of the room. 
u, the host, will serve as leader. Select one or two 
m the group to serve as judges. At your signal 
h team will send out one member to the center 
the room to represent it in the barking contest. 
a will name the type of bark each time, such as 
dog barking for food (2) dog barking at neigh- 
’s cat (3) dog yelping with burr in his foot (4) 


Time 


; barking at the moon (4) baby dog barking, who — 


9st. After each contest you and the judges choose 
winner. The team gets a prize for each winner. 
members of the winning team will each be tossed 
g biscuit. For added amusement have each one 
o8 and beg for his prize. 
‘oor Puppy. This game is played like the familiar 
Pussy.’ ’? One guest crawls from person to 
on in the room, yapping and barking dolefully. 
erever he stops, the person must pat him and say 
oor puppy”’ five times without smiling. If the 
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poor pup can make someone smile or laugh, he ex- 
changes places with him. 


Bone Relay. You will need real clean bones or 
rubber ones for this game. Divide guests into two 
teams. Everyone is on ‘‘all fours.’’ A bone is placed 
in front of the first person on each team. The object 
is for each guest to carry the bone in his mouth on 
all fours to a distant chair, deposit it, then return to 
his team where the next ‘‘dog’’ picks up a bone to 
carry. The team whose members finish the relay 
first, wins. Dog biscuits are suitable prizes. 

Doghouse Blues. Have guests sit around in- 
formally, and have each person tell about an experi- 
ence that really put him in the ‘‘doghouse’’ with 
someone—the boss, teacher, wife, or husband. A tiny 
replica of a doghouse could be awarded for the best 
‘‘doghouse’’ story. 

Cat ’n Dog Scramble. Have as many pieces of 
plain white paper as you have guests. On all but 
one print ‘‘dog.’’ On one print ‘‘eat.’’ Shuffle 
papers and distribute. One person is ‘‘It’’ and has 
no paper. After papers are passed out, ‘‘It’’ starts 
somewhere in the circle of guests and tells each to 
‘“sound off.’’ No one knows who the eat is. The 
dogs bark when pointed to, but the cat must ‘‘meow.’’ 
As soon as Cat is discovered, he must dash for the 
tree—a designated chair—and get on it before being 
tagged. The cat can run, but dogs must pursue Cat 
on all fours. If Cat is tagged, he becomes ‘‘It,’’ and 
the game resumes. Papers are redistributed. 

Puss and Pup. Guests join hands in a circle. 
Two are selected to be ‘‘Puss’’ and ‘‘Pup.’’ Pup is 
blindfolded. He attempts to catch the puss in the 
circle. Whenever Pup barks, Puss must respond 
with ‘‘meow.’’ Pup pursues her until she is caught. 
If there are many guests, the circle may have to close 
in on the couple gradually to help Pup. 

Seeing Eye Dog Trot. Two couples are chosen 


for this stunt. Everyone will be entertained. The 
(Continued on page 30) 
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It had been a wonderful season 
for hazelnuts, hickory nuts, and 
butternuts. The trees had so out- 
done themselves that it was clear 
no nut-eating creature need go 
hungry this winter. Nevertheless, 
just for sheer fun, boys and squir- 
rels continued to hunt until there 
was scarcely a nut left on tree or 
ground. 


Even then Peter Robins was not 
content. He went out one last 
time with his big sack, determined 
to fill it somehow and to add it to 
his store in the garage. 


After Peter had searched in vain 
for a long time, he scrambled up to 
a rocky ledge not far from a big 
hickory nut tree. To his great sur- 
prise he stumbled on a hollow that 
extended under the ledge, as big as 
a small-sized cave. It was half 
full of dried leaves. 


‘‘Ho, ho!’’ said Peter to him- 
self, 


He scooped up the leaves in 
great handfuls and threw them 
away. At the last handful he 
chuckled aloud; the whole bottom 
of the hollow was lined with big 
ripe nuts. 


Peter knew it was Reddy Squir- 
rel’s whole winter supply that he 
had found, but the sun was nearly 
down and he was getting hungry; 
so he set to work at once to trans- 
fer the nuts from the hollow to his 
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sack. There were just enough to “‘The animals will stay in th 
fill his sack. barn.’’ 


As Peter rose to his feet, he ‘‘But wild animals, like—birds, 

heard a shrill chattering not far - stammered Peter, looking hard : 
away. Looking up, he saw Reddy his spoon. 
Squirrel perched on a low limb of “The birds have all gone sou 
the hickory nut tree, making a fuss. 
Peter stopped. How would he 
feel to have a huge creature come 
and take his supply of nuts, he 
wondered. He wouldn’t like it, 
he knew. But the next minute he 
had flung his sack over his back 
and started for home. 


by now.’’ 
‘‘But—the squirrels.’’ At la: 
the right word was out. 


That night Peter kept thinking 
a lot about that squirrel, and he 


lay awake for a long time. The Se 


next morning he did not have the 
heart, somehow, to take the nuts 
to the garage and spread them out 
on the floor to dry. All day he 
thought about the angry little 
squirrel’s face that had peeped 
down at him from the limb of the 
tree. 


The second night it snowed 
silently for hours, and by morning 
there was over two feet of snow on 
the ground At breakfast Peter 
looked up from his oatmeal and 
cream. 


“Daddy, will snow hurt 
things?’’ he asked. His father laughed. 
“Oh, no, snow is good for grains YO Peter, we don’t have t v 
antlene about squirrels! If the squ 
did not have foresight enoug 


se = ”? Y 
I mean animals. (Continued on page 28) 


Vorship in the family 
with children 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Thanks for Good Gifts 


A Word to Parents 


The materials on this page 
d on the next two pages are 
your use in moments of wor- 
p with your children. If you 
ve a family worship service 
ily in your home, some of the 
terials here may be used at 
it time. If you use Secret 
we, you may find that some 
them fit into the meditations 
that booklet. 


TO USE WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 
Thanks for Good Gifts 


Susie loved the garden. There 
were rows of cabbages and cucum- 
bers, carrots and beets, onions and 
tomatoes, beans and tall corn. 

One morning Mother picked up 
her basket and said, ‘‘I’m going 
to the garden, Susie.’’ 

“‘T’m going to the garden, too,’’ 
Susie answered. 


‘Then put on your sweater. It 
is chilly this morning.’’ 

So Susie put on her warm red . 
sweater. 


She put on her blue 


Eva Luoma 


bandana. 
go. 

Mother picked corn from the 
tall stalks and handed it to Susie. 
‘‘T like ecorn,’’ Susie said as she 
put it in the basket. 

Mother pulled red beets, orange 
carrots, and white onions and 
handed them to Susie. ‘‘I like 
beets, carrots, and onions,’’ Susie 
said as she put them into the 
basket. 

‘‘Now we’ll pick some tomatoes 
and cucumbers. Then we will have 
vegetables for our dinner,’’ Mother 
said. Then she began to sing, 


Then she was ready to 


‘“All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above; 


Then thank the Lord, O thank the 
Lord 


For all His Love.’’ 


Susie liked the sound of Mother’s 
song. 

As Mother picked the tomatoes 
and cucumbers, she handed them 


to Susie. Susie put them inte the 
basket. Mother hummed the same 
song. ~ 
‘‘Say it, Mother,’’ Susie said. 
‘“‘Say what, dear?’’ Mother 
asked. 


‘‘Say the song when you sing 
ives 

Mother sang the song again. 

‘‘Mother, what are ‘good gifts 
around us’?’’ 


‘‘Why, all the good things that 
grow in the garden, and many 
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TO USE WITH OLDER CHILDREN 
Thanks Be to God 


others, too,’’ Mother explained. 
Susie began to sing a song of 
her own. She sang, 
‘‘We’re glad for gardens, 
Thank you, God. 
We’re glad for gardens, 
Thank you, God.”’ 


It had been a hard, bitter win- 
ter. The Pilgrims had landed on 
the New England shores early in 
the winter. They had neither 
homes nor the proper clothing nor 
tools to endure the hardships, the 
cold, the storms, and the danger 
in this new land. 

It was no wonder, then, that 
sickness soon overcame most of the 
little group, or that large numbers 
of them died. Half of the original 
group that survived were more 
than glad to see the warm days of 
spring. 

Friendly Indians taught the Pil- 
grims how to plant and to fertilize 
corn. 


“Tf we can care for our grain 
and have a good harvest, we will 
even yet build a home in this 
wilderness,’’ the brave men said 
one to another. 

‘“Yes under God, we shall.’’ 

The spring planting was a happy 
time for all. Hearts were filled 
with hope. 

‘Tf this weather holds, surely 
the harvest will be plentiful.’’ 

The weather did hold. The 
crop was large. All of the little 
colony were looking forward with 
hope to the harvest, which at last 
was gathered. 

‘‘We should give thanks to God 
for his care of us,’’ someone sug- 
gested. 

‘In no other way could we hope 
to live,’’ came the reply. 

‘‘Tet four men go into the forest 
to hunt fowl,’’ ordered Governor 
Bradford. The men went. At the 
close of the day they returned with 


To God Who Gives Us Daily Bread 


TALLIS’ ORDINAL 


Attributed to Mary Rumsey 


Thomas Tallis (c. 1520-1585) 


of them. 


enough meat to supply the col 
for a week. : 
‘‘Someone should invite our goo 
friends, the Indians,’’ a child sug 
gested. : 
So an invitation was sent t 


Chief Massasoit, and he and h: 
braves came to the feast. : 

The Indians, in turn, went ou 
to hunt deer, and there was feas’ 
ing along with games and sport: 
The week finally came to an enc 

‘‘Tomorrow we will thank Go 
in his house again,’’ the Pilgrim 
said one to another. 

Sunday dawned bright an 
clear. Family after family let 
its home, walking to their churel 
Fathers carried guns across thei 
shoulders. Mothers carried Bible: 
The children went with hap 
hearts. All were filled with thai 
giving to God for his loving ¢ 


Verses from the Bible 

O give thanks to the Lorp, for - 
is good; 5 

for his steadfast love endur 
for ever! —— 
—Psalm 107: 
Praise the Lorp! = 
For it is good to sing praise 
our God; ar 
- for he is gracious, and a 
praise is seemly. 


A Bible Poem 


uise the Lord, all nations! 

{xtol him, all peoples! 

r great is his steadfast love toward us; 

ind the faithfulness of the Lorp endures for ever. 
aise the Lorp! 


A Prayer 


Jear God, thank you for your loving care which is 
wn to us in our homes, our food, our clothes, and 
that makes life pleasant and happy. Help us to 
ways in which we may share thy good gifts with 
ers. Amen. 


Thanks 


For food and clothes I thank you, God, 
And for the shining sun, 

For home and school I thank you, God, 
And playtime filled with fun. 

I thank you, God, for gentle rain, 
That helps the flowers grow, 

I thank you for the whispering wind 
And for the lovely snow. 


—Florence Pedigo Jansson 


Thanksgiving Prayer 


For golden autumn’s glorious days, 

For high blue skies and mellow haze; 

For wild geese flying overhead, 

For oaks and maples, brown and red; 

For all the earth so bright and fair, 

We bow our heads in grateful prayer. 
Amen 


—Nona Keen Duffy 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
Call to Worship: I will sing to the Lorp as long as 
I live; 
I will sing praise to my God 
while I have being. 
—Psalm 104:33. 


Song: ‘‘Come, Ye Thankful People!’’ (on this 
page) 
Prayer: Use the one on this page, or use one of 


your own 


Meditation: Father or Mother or some other adult 
may guide the meditation. Since Thanksgiving 
occurs during this month, the meditation may be 
about the joys of sharing our blessings. Any of 
the materials on these pages may be used as re- 
sources, 


Praise to God; 
on these pages 


Song: ‘‘To God Who Gives Us Daily Bread’’ (on 
the opposite page) 


Use one of the Bible verses given 


Come, Ye Thankful People 
BT, GEORGE’S, WINDSOR 
Henry Alford, 1844 


me, ye thank-ful peo- ple, come, Raiss the song of har - vest home: 
the world is God’s own field, Fruit un -to His praise to yield; 


our Mak - er, 
First the blade, and 


Ne acning 
tine m 
tO lowe 


G00 


Study Article and Guide 


for Parents’ Groups 


by 
Marge Frank 
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Many parents are thrilled when on Children 
Day their little tots line up across the church ple 
form. They listen with pride as they lustily, 
somewhat tunelessly, shout out the words of ‘‘Jes} 
Loves Me, This I Know.’’ ) 
Perhaps as we soberly reflect upon their perfory 
ance later in the day, we will wonder what this lo} 
of God for man, and man’s return of it, can mez 
to a toddler. What about our older children? Cz 
we, as parents, help our boys and girls learn to loy 
Jod? Can we do our job well enough so our childrd 
will love and trust him when they reach those di 
ficult adolescent years, and the long reach of tiny 
which stretches beyond ? | 
Love is first experienced by most human beings | 
their homes. No one will more quickly sense the lad 
of this love than the child who is found in a lovele| 
environment. If the child’s parents love him but 
not love each other, love becomes a difficult, if 4 
impossible thing for the child to understand as 
maladjusted parents compete with each other for hl 
affection. | 
The gifts of his parents, first the material thin 
which mean so much to the very young, and lat 
those involving the parents’ time and skills which mz 
mean even more to the older child, help the boy c 
girl understand that God shows his love for us by t 
many gifts he has given to us, his ‘‘human children. 
The discipline of his parents, both praise an 
punishment, helps the child understand that Ga 
sometimes shows his love for us, also, by his di 
cipline. . : 
As the baby learns to return human love, he he 
made a magnificent development toward a happ: 
well-adjusted maturity. The next step—learning t 
love God—is one which should come naturally in 
Christian home. 


If our homes are to breed young Christians, the 
we must properly prepare the ‘‘soil.’’ Such peop! 
as Peter Marshall, Fred Waring, President Hiser 
hower, Ralph Bunche, and Abraham Lincoln all eam 
from homes which greatly influenced them toward 
Christian way of life. All of us could name man 
less famous people we know personally who also a1 
happy Christians today, because they learned to 1o\ 
God while they were still children. 


“‘Do as I say, and not as I do,’’ has been the ver 
tempting foundation for much moral teaching. It 
obvious, however, that ‘‘actions speak louder tha 
words.’’ Unless we, as parents, are completely ¢o1 
vinced of God’s love for us, we shall never convin 
our youngsters. Unless we make our love for Go 
obvious in our homes, our children probably wi 
never experience a very abiding love for him, 

We do not love God because we predetermir 
love him. We love him because he first loved 1 
We love him because he deserves our love. The 
have been many religions, in which the worshii 
feared, or often even hated their deity. 

Not so long ago in our own America, our Christis 


ee ao 


i 5 
ne) 


d was pictured by many young persons as a venge- 
1 being, ever waiting for us to sin so that he might 
st us into eternal damnation. Today, in most of 
r churches, the love of God for us, his children, is 
e center of emphasis. How much easier this makes 
for us to teach our children to love God. 


In many ways we can teach our offspring to love 
9d. Perhaps the least obvious but most effective 
aching concerning the love of God for us, and our 
ve for him, is done in countless, informal ways at 
me. 


Very early in his life a child begins to form con- 
usions about innumerable things. He bases his 
nclusions primarily on the obvious attitudes of those 
knows best—his parents. Margaret’s mother 
ars spiders; so Margaret cries when she sees one. 
aby Paul’s father loves to hunt; so Paul caresses 
s father’s gun as he has seen his parent do. 
In many unplanned ways our ideas force them- 
lves upon our children. That is why we have 
iphasized so strongly that unless a parent loves 
9d, it is highly improbable that his child will learn 
do so. There are many ways that we can inten- 


mally demonstrate to our boys and girls that we do 
ve God. 


Conversations with our children, times when we are 
lled upon to answer the seemingly endless ques- 
ms of childhood, or times when we must defend a 
sition on which we stand (as the child grows older), 
ve us unsurpassed opportunities for teaching. 

Not only can what we say about Christianity 
fluence our children positively in its behalf, but it 
n also turn them from God. When we unthink- 
gly swear in the presence of our youngsters, or 
ake fun of the church, or criticize the church school, 
ir boys and girls lose respect for their religion. 
ne next step is loss of respect for their God. Love 
ithout respect is nearly impossible. 

Again such teaching may be begun at a very early 
re as the little one watches the seeds sprouting, the 
amentary school child becomes interested in insects, 
the teen-ager takes a camping trip with the family. 
amember that your sincere chance remarks on a 
bject may be of more influence than would a long 
d boring lecture. 

The love of God is probably easiest explained to 
e very young child by emphasizing the stories of 
sus. A rather abstract God, found in some un- 
own realm, is just beyond the average pre-school 
ild. As the child grows old enough to think of 
9d as a personality, we should start where Jesus 
mself began when he taught about God. We can 
mpare him with a kind and loving earthly father. 
) idealistic teen-agers we must begin to emphasize 
e divinity of God—the greatness, the love, the 
odness, going far beyond any human greatness, 
ye, or goodness. 

What about formal worship in our homes? Private 
ayers can be taught to a child at a very early age. 
} the child grows older, the prayer should become 
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truly private, but requests by the parent to pray for 
this or that, or remarks that they are pray ing for a 
particular thing, may remind the child to pray. 

These days, when families spend so little time to- 
gether, family devotions often are difficult but not 
impossible to plan. Many families find meal time 
best. In the movie ‘‘Faith of our Families’’ these 
four suggestions are made: 


1. Get started without delay. 

2. Find a good time of the day and hold to it 
regularly. 

3. All members of the family should participate. 

4. Keep the devotions simple and informal. 


These children see for themselves some of the 
wonders which God has created in his universe. 


Clark and Clark 


Other helpful suggestions are the following: use 
hymns for reading and singing; read the Bible until 
you find a nugget of thought, then meditate upon it; 
use a Bible reading guide; compare different versions 
of the Bible; use devotional guides such as those sug- 
gested at the end of this article. 

It is just as much the duty of a conscientious par- 
ent to have available for his child’s use good religious 
reading material on his age level, as to see that he is 
educated in other respects. 

Special times, particularly holidays, should have 
a religious emphasis, if the child is to be taught 
the love of God. Christmas stands out as one time 
when the family should have a religious observance 
together. In our home on Christmas Eve we have 
family earoling, scripture reading, storytelling, and 
prayer. It is a time of special closeness to each other 
and to God. 

In closing we might do well to panina ourselves 
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that our actions away from home will greatly affect 
our child’s attitude toward religion. 

Do we go to church regularly ? (When I was a 
child, the question was never raised in our home, 
‘‘Shall we go to church this Sunday ?”’ Unless some- 
one in the family was ill, we naturally went to 
church. ) 

Are we willing to help with God’s work when called 
upon to do so? (As Jesus many times observed, a 
person who is not willing to share his time and 
money with God has a shallow religion indeed!) 

Will we encourage our children to take part in 
the church youth work—camps, conferences, and 
CYF or BYF groups? 

In choosing a college will our son or daughter con- 
sider our church schools? 

Does all our behavior in adult society imply that 


| 


we are Christian and follow God’s way because y 
love and respect him? Upon the answers we ca 
honestly give to such questions greatly depends t} 
attitude our children will hold toward God when thd 
are our age. | 
As Christian parents our dreams for our youn/ 
sters include many things. Those of us who have e 
perienced a real love for God ourselves, highly cov) 
this experience for our children. We have attempt¢ 
to examine ways we can teach them to love God. 
we conscientiously do our part, with God’s help, so 
day our boys and girls will have grown beg 


9 


singing ‘‘Jesus Loves Me,’’ and will intone de¢ 
within their souls the sentiment of, ‘‘O Love thi 
wilt not let me go, I rest my weary soul in Thee, 
Then they, too, shall have ‘‘peace which passeth a 
understanding. ’’ | 


conduct a 
‘oOncerning this 
Vill’ of course, spend 
psible getting ready. 
= thoroughly familiar- 
the ideas to be found in 
cle, but he should, if pos- 
other material. Some sug- 
gestions are made in the ‘‘ Available 
Helps’? section. Also scripture passages 
concerning God’s love should be referred 
to (John 3:16-17; Rom. 8:28; 1 Cor. 
8:3; 1 John 4:18-21—Any good con- 
cordance will suggest many more.) 

Unless most of the members of group 
have read the study article, it will prob- 
ably be wise for the leader to begin 
the program with a summary of its 
more important points. Or he may wish 
to assign the summary to another mem- 
ber of the group. 

Several visual aids are suggested 
among the ‘‘ Available Helps.’’ If you 
have access to any of these, you might 
well consider making one a part of your 
Program, either at its beginning or con- 
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ar. a 


for 
“TEACHING THEM 
TO LOVE GOD” 


clusion. Again, the leader should be as 
well acquainted with such material as 
possible, in order to fit it suitably into 
the complete program. 


A very practical conclusion to your 
program might be to have examples 
given of one or more different types of 
family devotional programs. (Several 
are suggested in the study article.) 


II. For Discussion 


1. Can we be religious and not love God? 


More particularly, can we be Christian 
and not love God? Upon the answers 
to such questions as this and the follow- 
ing one will rest much of the success 
of your discussion; for, obviously, unless 
those present are made to feel they are 
discussing an issue of real importance, 
little will be accomplished. To aid in 
answering these questions, the leader 
should have available: a dictionary (to 
look up such words as ‘‘religious’’ and 
‘‘Christian’’), a Bible (to point out 
what Jesus, Paul, and others have to 
say concerning our love for God and his 
for us. The passages referred to in the 


‘‘preparation’’ section should be ke; 
in mind), and a concordance to look v 
the passages about the love of God. ( 
you do not have a concordance, yo’ 
minister will probably lend you his.) 


You will not wish to drag this ope 
ing portion out. Merely use it as < 
introduction to the more particular issu! 
to be discussed. : 
2. Why is it important for our childr: 
to love God? 
Among the aspects of this questic 
which might be included are the folloy 
ing: How might the child’s sense ¢ 
security be affected if he does, and » 
he does not love God? How will 
attitude toward his fellow-men be a 
fected? (The leader might here r 
mind the others that Jesus always i: 
dicated that we must show our love f¢ 
God by loving our fellow-men.) Ho 
will his interest in his church be a 
fected? Are there other ways in whic 
our children’s lives will be influenced | 
their attitude toward God? (Your grou 
may suggest such things as vario 
aspects of-moral conduct and choice 
life’s vocation.) 
Ask your group if they know of, « 
know personally, people whose lives hav 
been influenced by parents who love 
God and attempted to impart this lov 
of God to their children. Let them te 
as much as possible about these speci 
instances, omitting names if they pre 
Perhaps some of your members wi ; 
willing to tell about their own Christ 
homes, and how their lives were turn¢ 
toward God and Christianity by pare 
relatives, or friends. Encourage peop 
speaking on these subjects to be as § 
cific as possible, to help give the res 
the parents ideas to be used in 
homes. 


3. How can we teach our children to 
God? ; 


Here, again, we shall try to be 
exact as possible in our discussion, if 
are to give concrete help to each ot 
In answering this question the le 


wish to refer to the study article 
suggested ideas with which to begin. 


o not neglect to consider such phys- 
aids as reading material, visual 
, movies television, and radio. 


sk your group to consider how good 
9b the church schools are doing in 
Tespect. How much aid from us do 
r need? How can the home and 
‘ch school work together in teaching 
dren to love God? (It might fe 
ful if some teachers of the children 
young people’s departments could 
oresent to join in this portion of the 
ussion. Possibly some of your group 
already church school teachers, and 
discuss the problem from the 
hers’ point of view.) 
jo members of your group know 
ents who are influencing their chil- 
1 to have neither respect for, nor love 
rod? How are they doing this? How 
they avoid doing it? 


Vhat special ways have you tried to 


umbered square in the pattern. 
ate word endings. 


seph’s ae of many 


‘0 hire, ae eee oe Se 
nall flock, as of birds ---- 
, not fickle or wavering 
Mr. Crockett of | 


ess the words defined below and write them over their 
ered dashes. Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 
: The colored squares 


ding from left to right, you will find that the filled 
contains a selected quotation from the Bible. 


39 16 99 108 79 49 
| 89 | 110 91 37 123 
1B Bl 43 12 120 “18 


| 731 eT Tis =e 
| 21 115 55 33 Ey 128 


teach love of God in your home ? 

This portion of the discussion can be 
particularly valuable, if the leader can 
get the co-operation of those present, so 
that all will participate in sharing their 
ideas. Also ask your group to share 
ideas of ways which thehave seen are 
successful in other homes. If specific 
ways are suggested, ask that the speaker 
evaluate the worth of what he has tried 
as to effectiveness. 

Do not forget to consider how various 
holidays and birthdays can be celebrated 
to make our children more conscious of 
God and his love. 

Particularly, ask the group to share 
their experiences with family devotions. 
What are the problems involved? How 
ean they be successfully overcome? 


ITI. Available Helps 


For Parents 
Gebhard, E. W., & A. L., Guideposts to 
Creative Family Worship, Abingdon, 
$2.50. 


BON ah eee 


W University. officers)—-=-—--—=—=—= 


Sag ee ae ee 
¥ ee 102 41 122111 


vgn 


Ss 


P Lad with the magic lamp ----- 
Q'Shooting estar 22=- === === 
R Gets the correct answer ------- 


S To ask or call for with authority 


Vis Wanirliyin dt ee es 


Hamilton, C. W., Our Children and God, 
Bobbs-Merrill Inc., $2.50. 

Trent, Robbie, Your Child and God, 
Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 

Walker, Janie, My Bible Book, Rand 
McNally, 1946, $.75. 

Hurlbut, J. L., Story of the Bible, 
Universal Book and Bible House, 1932, 
$4.95. 

Gray, H. D., A Theology for Christian 


Youth, Abingdon Cokesbury, 1941, 
$1.25. 
Marshall, Catherine, God Loves You, 


McGraw-Hill, $2.00. 


Family Worship Helps 
Secret Place, Upper Room, Power 


Visual Aids 
Bible on the Table—30 min. film 
Faith of Our Families—40 min. film 
Their Future Is Yours—20 min. film 
Our Children Grow Toward God—d7 
slides 
At Home With God—20 min. filmstrip 
with records 


25 59 84 44 71 32 95 
40 6 47 20 129 38 
124 82 33 61 119104 


19 72 7 101 68 54 


T A feat of skill, to attract atten- 
[EU0) oe pers a pe 


87 97 85 57 96 103 3 
58 8 75 93 65 27 2 
"86 113 17 26 63 


— on page a. 


Richard Rice is well qualified to write an 
article of this sort, as his sesquipedalian 
title will reveal—Assistant Editor of Youth | 


Publications in the Editorial Division of the ( 


Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 


HERE is no doubt about it: Sunday, the first 
day of the week, deserves to be a red-letter day. 

Sunday is the day when all the family dresses up 
and goes to church. For teen-agers Sunday means 
an opportunity to study, and to discuss with friends 
at church school the meaning of the Christian faith. 
After church school there is the morning worship 
service at the church. In the afternoon or evening 
there is the meeting of the youth fellowship. The 
activities on Sunday are different from those on the 
other days of the week. Sunday is a special day of 
worship. It is a day set aside for the Lord. 

But after Sunday, what? 

This question poses an old problem. It is not a 
problem for youth alone, but the person who faces 
the problem squarely when he is a teen-ager will more 
likely learn to lead a mature religious life as an 
adult. Briefly, the problem may be put in two ques- 
tions: (1) Is Sunday the only day of worship? (2) 
Should one be satisfied to call himself a ‘‘Sunday 
Christian ?’’ 

The obvious answer to both questions is No! 
Nevertheless, the problem is a real one. As a matter 
of fact, there are so many things to do during the 
week that unless the teen-ager organizes his activities 
carefully, his life may easily become all action, with 
no time for thought and meditation. School, sports, 
dating, parties, and fun with the gang can add up 
to furious activity. Not that there is anything wrong 
with these activities. The point is that, without pur- 
pose, even the best activity can become empty and 
meaningless. 

_ The ultimate source of meaning and purpose in life 
is God. All life is created and sustained by God. It 
tollows that human purpose gets its nourishment from 
worship. Worship means to ‘‘glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.’’ In other words worship means giving 
nonor to God. 
ee Person ’s answer to ‘‘after Sunday, 
It is true that sain, te ee ae os ee 
ae ay, teen-agers, not to mention other 
rs of the family, tend to spend very little 
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by Richard H. Rice 


Young people should plan to allow themselves a few minut 
of Bible reading and quiet meditation each day. 


H. Armstrong Robert: 


Worship In the 


eat home. Again it would seem that one faces the 
blem of finding time for worship. Actually, how- 
r, even the busiest teen-ager finds himself at home 
varying periods of time every day. He has time 
home, and he can organize that time to include 
ship. 

erhaps the simplest form of worship at home is 
ce at mealtime. Grace, if used regularly but not 
shanically, can be more than a few words mumbled 
ekly before reaching out for the meat plate. Say- 
grace at mealtime is natural; it reminds Christians 
their dependence upon the Creator and of the 
redness of human life. 

laking the most of mealtime grace calls for family 
yperation. First, every member of the family. 
st learn to respect the time for meals and-be in 
place at the table when meals are served. Then, 
ry member needs to be worshipful. Family squab- 
; and misunderstandings should not be brought to 
table. In the dining room disagreements should 
forgotten. Family members should be in rapport 
h one another so they can be in rapport with God. 
sy taking turns each person in the family will 
e a chance to say grace. What does one say? As 
ull prayers, what counts in grace is not so much 
ut is said as the spirit in which it is said. Here 
ne form of grace: Our Father, we thank thee for 
se blessings and all the blessings of life. Bless 
food to our good health; bless us for thy service. 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Vhen it is the young person’s turn to say grace, 
nay be well to vary the form that Father and 
her use. Using another form will help the young 
son avoid mechanical repetition of words. The 
ng person can make up his own form. He should 
what he really believes and feels. If he speaks 
1 genuine reverence, and clearly and slowly so 
; he and the others at the table hear every word, 
an be sure that his grace will make a contribution 
he family’s mealtime spirit. 

ne of the most important ways to worship God is 
ugh private devotions. Private devotions are 


1955 


that one 


the day 
Usually, however, the best times are the 
first thing in the morning, and then at night, just at 


appropriate any time during 
chooses. 


bedtime. Sometimes, perhaps, one will find inspira- 
tion by reading a printed devotion or a chapter from 
the Bible. At other times he may wish to speak 
directly in prayer to God, and afterward read a 
scripture, a devotion, or a poem. 

Many people say that they have difficulty with 
private devotions. They are not alone. Only saints, 
after much discipline, seem to rate high when it comes 
to having a smooth prayer life. Even saints, let 
us recall, humbly regard themselves as persons who 
have fallen far short of Christ’s glory. Whatever 
difficulties one may have can in time be ironed out, 
however. Nothing is so intimate and personal as 
one’s prayer life. It has to be developed in relation 
to one’s contact with God, and not in relation to 
someone else’s form or procedure. The suggestions 
offered here may help, however. One may have to 
try several kinds of devotions, though, before finding 
a form which will enable him to worship effectively. 

Traditional forms of prayers are made up of several 
basic elements: 


(1) Adoration—giving honor to God for his maj- 
esty, strength, and goodness. 

(2) Contrition—asking God to forgive both known 
and unknown sins. 

(3) Petition—asking God for help in particularly 
personal problems. 

(4) Intercession—asking God for help in behalf of 
someone else. 

(5) Thanksgiving—giving thanks to God for his 
many bountiful gifts. 


At first talking to God may seem strange. ‘‘Why,”’ 
one may say, ‘‘it seems silly to talk to God when he 
knows what you are thinking before you say it.’” 
That is true, but all the same God wants to hear a 
man say what he feels. When a man is able to say 


what he feels, he clarifies his thoughts and feelings. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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@ Peter Pays His Debt 
(Continued from page 18) 


lay in a good supply of nuts this year 
when there was a banner crop, they 
have no one but themselves to blame.’’ 

Peter pushed back his oatmeal. eT 
have something important to do, 
Daddy,’’ he said and left the table. 

Plowing his way through the snow to 
the garage, Peter loaded himself with 
some excelsior that he found, a tiny 
shovel, and his sack of hickory nuts. 
Then he set off for the grove. When 
he reached the rocky ledge, he saw by 
the tiny tracks in the snow that a visitor 
had been there before him. Evidently, 
Reddy Squirrel had come back again, 
and hoped to find his nuts. 

Peter’s heart pounded. ‘‘He must be 
nearly starved,’’ he thought. 

The mouth of the little cave was filled 
with snow, but when Peter shoveled it 
out, he found it dry as a bone. He 
poured the nuts quickly into the hole 
and covered them with the excelsior he 
had brought. 

‘‘Whoop!’’ he said as he straightened 
up. ‘‘I am glad that’s done.’’ 

Just as Peter turned to go, he heard 
a slight stir behind him. Whirling 
around, he saw Reddy Squirrel perched 
on a limb, watching him. This time the 
little squirrel was silent, but his black 
eyes were keen with interest, and he 
looked as if the could hardly wait for 
a chance to rush down and see what had 
happened. 

‘*They’re all back, old man!’’ Peter 
ealled. ‘‘Every single one of them. If 
you don’t believe me, come down and 
count them,’’ 

As Peter hurried through the deep 
snow, he heard Reddy Squirrel chatter- 
ing loudly, but this time the chatter 
had a friendly sound. 


@ Look About You 
(Continued from page 15) 


as Sometime Every Day and Then I 
Think of God, by Mabel Niedermeyer. 
The materials in most of these books 
can be adapted for family devotional 
periods. The meaningful family wor- 
ship, though, will not end in the reading 
of a brief meditation from a quarterly 
or book. One test of whether the ma- 
terials you are using really have value 
for your family is what happens after 
the reading is concluded. Does it 
stimulate you to discussion of the issue 
raised? Does it lead you to a sharing 
of similar experiences within your fam- 
ilyt Do you take time to apply the 
truths from the Bible or devotional 
Teadings to your own family situation? 
Are you led occasionally to pray your 
own prayers or to make your own re- 


solves? 

For several weeks, for instance, Denny 
re a sick, His violin had hung 
Suent on the music room wall. Even 
aft eo back to school and re- 
. _ his normal strength, he showed 
sit yg erest in the violin. One eve- 

ning Denny read the scripture and the 


devotional thought. 
Parable of the Talents. 


‘What happens when we fail to use 
asked when 


our talents?’’ someone 
Denny finished reading. 

‘‘We lose what we’ve already got,’’ 
one of the children responded. 
muscles get weak and flabby.’’ 

‘<We even lose the desire to make use 
of our talents,’’ added another. 

No one spoke of Denny’s unused 
violin, but as soon as the family had 
left the table, Denny went into the 
music room. ‘‘Mother, tune my violin, 
please!’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going to see 
if I can still play it.’’ 

The informal talk around our tables 
provides us with one of our best re- 
sources for lifting up the values that 
really matter. Listen critically to your 
family conversation. How much of it 
is trivial? How much of it is con- 
cerned with the mechanics of living? 
How frequently does it dig below the 
outer protective bark to the pulsing, 
growing layer of life? How often do 
you express your gratitude to each other 
or to God, or speak the appreciation and 
love you feei for one another? How 
much of your talk to your children 
concerns the little rules and regulations: 
“‘Don’t forget your jacket.’’ ‘‘ Brush 
your teeth.’’ ‘‘Come home promptly.’’ 

Our children need to hear the great 
eternal truths from the same lips that 
make the little rules. They need to 
hear the familiar voices they love speak 
about the important, as well as about 
the trivial. 

That is the door that family worship 
opens to us: an opportunity in the every- 
day give-and-take of life to interpret 
and exalt eternal verities and values. 
Look about you. 


Solution 


‘‘Por the mountains may depart and 
the hills be removed, but my steadfast 
love shall not depart from you, and my 
convenant of peace shall not be removed, 
says the Lorp ...’’ (Isaiah 54:10) 


The Words 
A Coat L Blame 
B Employ M Oatmeal 
C Covey N Orphan 
D Steady O Thumb 
E Davy P Aladdin 
F Pearl Q Meteor 
G Nettle R Solves 
H Huffy S Demand 
I Shovel T Stunt 
J Throb U Monster 
K Sheriff V Tornado 

W Deans 


The story was the 


‘<Our 


@ Have an Indian 
Powwow Par 


(Continued from page 16) 


prize will be given to the contestant w 
in that length of time can write 4 
the longest list of words formed fr¢ 
the letters to be found in those t: 
words, such as: is, his, hay, sing, viki 

A Priscilla and John Alden 2] 
Line the boys up in one row and t 
girls in the other row facing the bo} 
The boy and girl opposite each othy 
are partners, ; 

Couple Number One of each group | 
handed a ball of yarn. (All the bas 
should contain the same number of yar! 
of yarn.) At a given signal the fi 
couples of each group begin windi: 
the yarn from the ball to another o 
which they must start from the loa 
end of the ball given them. One part 
of the couple winds while the other o' 
holds the ball. When the first cou 
finishes winding the yarn into a n 
ball, they hand the ball to couple nu: 
ber two in their group. Couple numb 
two rewinds the yarn and hands it 
the number three partners, and so o 
The group whose last couple is first 
finish the rewinding of the yarn, wi! 
the prize. 

Big Injun’ Chief. The players a 
all seated except the Chief who tak 
his stand in the center of the cire 
It is then announced that in reply ° 
any question asked by the Chief, t 
words I, me, mine, you, and yes or ni 
may not be used. The Chief then stan 
in front of some player and says, ‘‘ 
am Chief Massasoit. What will you giv 
me?’’ The player must then say wh: 
his gift will be. If a player answe 
without using the taboo words, the Chi 
goes to the next player. If any fo 
bidden word is used, the player mu: 
exchange places with the Chief, and tl 
game continue. Small trinkets are give 
to the ones who do not use the wron 
words. < 
Simple refreshments add to the e 
joyment of any party, and appropriat 
for this occasion would be little 
dividual pumpkin pies, topped with 
dipper of ice cream or whipped crea 
served with coffee, or hot cocoa. 


@ IfiCrya Little... 
(Continued from page 11) — 


boxes of goodies to Jimmy at_ schoo 
She would put in enough for other»b 
who maybe didn’t have mothers. § 
and John would visit. . . ; 
‘You know, John,’’ she said pre 
“it’s not going to sound half 
that.’’ She smiled a little dree 
_ John was lost in the pages of 
new séed catalogue that had just : 
that day. He kept a careful th 
an item of special interest as he lo 
up absent-mindedly. a 
‘‘What’s not going to, sound 
bad??? he asked. . 
‘Why, the Reverend James Ra 
of course!’? a tal aa 


) UR SON, aged seven, seems destined to be an 
only child’’ through no fault of his. As much 
my husband and I have tried to avoid the pitfalls 
1 problems of an only child, our boy seems to 
ve fallen into the pattern and characteristics 
lally associated with an ‘‘only,’’ 
Jur main problem is trying to combat selfish- 
ss—the sharing of playthings and possessions with 
ymates. He seems also to be extremely ‘‘bossy’’ 
times and has a strong desire always to be first 
every game and activity. We have explained 
xr and over the dangers involved in such an 
itude—the loss of friends, the teasing by other 
Idren, etc. At times he is overly generous, con- 
erate, but it lasts only for a short period. His 
001 and Sunday school teachers have said he is 
good student, interested, well behaved, but 
times lacks consideration for others and can be 
nineering. How can we as parents overcome 
h a problem, to make him a good citizen and a 
lower of the ‘‘Golden Rule’’? 


YASMUCH as most seven-year-olds delight in 
ompetition with their peers, are eager to be first, 
1 tend to be somewhat aggressive in their relation- 
ps with others, your son seems to be a pretty 
mal chap. It probably is better for his emotional 
wth that he is a bit selfish and bossy at times. 
he were too generous and without the aggressive- 
s he needs to make adjustments with his fellows, 
, might suspect that he was dominated too much 
his parents and too dependent upon their approval. 
1m inclined to think, therefore, that you have 
hing particular about which to worry. Neverthe- 
; you are justified in raising the question as to 
y you can help him through this period so that he 
1 become less selfish and domineering. The fol- 
ing factors are ones that you may want to take 
) consideration. 

. It is exceedingly difficult for parents of an only 
id not to give him the impression that they are 
ecting great things of him. To be sure, within 
itations, such expectations can spur a child on 
sreater achievements, but they also can create in 
1a sense of anxiety lest he disappoint his parents. 
his unconscious desire to please them he may 
elop an abnormal desire to be first and to dominate 
any situation in which he finds himself. 

An only child is likely to be protected more 
n other children from the more or less inevitable 
licts, arguments, and fights that children with 
and sisters have. Furthermore, he is likely 
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to have more privileges in the way of toys, money, 
and clothes. Other children may sense these facts 
and accuse him of being a ‘‘mamma’s boy”’ or ‘‘stuck 
up.’’ To prove to his peers that he is neither of these, 
he may become aggressive and rough in his play. 

3. You have been wise in trying to help him see 
the outcome of selfishness and a domineering attitude. 
Your words may be helpful, but after all, the real 
outcome is truly learned only in experiences with his 
peers. Furthermore, if you scold him too much for 
these attempts to become a person in his own right, 
you make it more difficult for him to develop con- 
fidence in ‘himself. Continue encouraging the de- 
velopment of consideration of others, but guard 
against ‘‘nagging.’’ 


Armo2Q dn. Ve 
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‘| | . Speaking of a birthday present for Daddy . . are 
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~ Youth at Worship 
in the Home 


(Continued from page 27) 


Once devotions become a daily practice, 
a person finds it quite natural to pray 
to God. It is true that, on occasion, 
one feels too deeply to express himself. 
Then one’s prayer may consist of a medi- 
tation without words. 


Teen-agers can worship in many other 
ways beside saying grace and having 
private devotions. Indeed, one reason 
that prayers tend to become meaningless 
is that they are not always supported 
with other ways of honoring God in the 
home. 


At the center of spiritual life is work. 
Every person either glorifies or dishonors 
God through his work and _ behavior. 
Every teen-ager should take stock of 
what he has been doing at home. Does 
he take on chores without too much 
urging on the part of his parents? Help- 
ing clean up the house, washing the 
dishes, keeping personal clothes in order, 
mowing the lawn, washing and polishing 
the car—all are little jobs that méan a 
lot. If they are done in the interest of 
helping and honoring one’s parents, they 
also honor God. Work then becomes a 
part of worship. 


A good job, well done, contributes to 
one’s attitude toward life. About the 
most unhappy person imaginable is one 
who never experiences the thrill of being 
delightfully tired after finishing a piece 
of work. A good football player makes 
a touchdown on Saturdays primarily 
because he was bucking the line during 
the week in hard scrimmages. Similarly, 
here is a fellow whose prayer life is 
orderly. Why? Because he worships 
God in his work, and in his attitudes and 
actions at home and everywhere else. 


Play, too, can be worship. That is, it 
can if one puts himself into play honestly 
and joyfully, respecting those around 
him, Take television, for example. When 
the family decides together which pro- 
grams will be watched, the chaos of 
everybody wanting to tune in a different 
channel at one time is checked. Here 
each individual has shown respect for all 
the others, and this is one way of show- 
ing respect to God. 

Television viewing may be either pas- 
sive or active. Families that watch a 
program and never discuss certain aspects 
of it when it is over are passive watchers. 
With a little planning beforehand, how- 

ever, arrangements can be made for the 
family to turn off TV after seeing a 
Program in order to raise questions about 
it. After the discussion the TV set can 
be turned on again. 


Of course, families would find watch- 
ing TV every night pretty dull after a 
while. Family recreation may include a 
variety of other activities: charades and 
other games, backyard picnics, and sing- 
ing. Many families have great fun sing- 
ing in the living room, with or without a 
piano. Families can sing almost any- 
where, even while traveling in the family 
car. 


With a little imagination and with a 
little more time spent with good books, 
today’s teen-ager will find adventure in 
searching for new ways of worshiping 
the Creator. At any rate he should be 
encouraged to bring faith and life to- 
gether. He should develop some helpful 
formal devotions, both alone and with 
the family. His attitudes at home, his 
relations with his parents and other mem- 
bers of the family, his participation in 
family activities should all show his devo- 
tion to God and the principle Christ 
enunciated when he said, ‘‘ Love one an- 
other.’’ To do the things Christ has 
commanded is the highest form of wor- 
ship. 


It’s a fact: 


The word “focus’’ lit- 


erally means “hearthside.” 


\ The Art 


of Being Grateful 
(Continued from page 3) 


It is not difficult to show gratitude for 
his blessings when we realize he is 
always near. 


A man lost in the woods kept talking 
to God as he worked his way out. 
Stumbling over a fallen tree, he said, 
‘‘Thank you, God, for helping me over 
that obstacle.’? Pushing through a 
thicket of briers, his comment was, 
‘Thank you, again, God, for helping me 
through that dark spot to where I can 
see the clearing.’’ 

He thought of the benefactor as being 
close by, supporting every effort, in- 
terested in his trouble, and eager to help 
in overcoming it. 

Believing in the stewardship of life, 
Christians know that God is concerned 
with all we do. His blessings to us are 
as varied as the gifts for which the 
Filipino girl gave specific thanks. 

Gifts, whether material or Spiritual, 


are offerings of good will and love. Th 
merit appreciation. A simple ‘‘tha; 
you,’’ with a warm, sincere smile, 
assurance that the gesture of friends} 
is accepted in the same spirit =a 
prompted it. 


If one values friendship, he will lea; 
early to show gratitude for every a 
of kindness. 


~ Let’s Have a 
Bow-Wow Party 


(Continued from page 17) 


men get down on all fours, and a roy 
is tied around their necks. The womd 
are blindfolded and given the ends ¢ 
the ropes. The dogs attempt to le 
their blind mistresses to a distant go: 
around and over obstacles, such as chair 
along the way. They can give no dire 
tion except barks. The first coup 
arriving at the destination wins. T} 
prize can be a can of prepared da 
food or raw liver. 


You will think of many other gam 
as you plan for this delightful doggo 
good evening at home. Refreshmen 
might be hotdogs with all the trimming; 
dog biscuits (cookies), and ‘‘pup 
punch’’ (fruit juices and ginger ale’ 
You might close the evening by singin 
some familiar, popular ‘‘doggy’’ song: 
‘‘Old Dog Tray,’’ ‘‘How Much Is th 
Doggy in the Window?’’ and ‘‘Whe 
Has My Little Dog Gone??? 


After this party your guests will 
sure that a dog’s life isn’t so bac 
You’ll have them howling for more. — 


Benelicence 


My heart cries out with gratitude 


hl RE Sars + 


aie 
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For beauty given in such plentitu 
Apple blossoms in a country lane; 

The muted music of the wind’s refrain 
A white star hung in the tip of a pine 
Hills stretched out in a.long blue 


A moon-drenched garden, shadowé 
still; ; 


~ 


The haunting notes of a whip-poor-will 


The musky scent of rain-wet sod— 


One heart cannot hold such bout 


For Children | 


Vith aviation and airplanes 


imonplace today, there are 
1y boys and girls who are in- 
sted in the history and the 
1 behind this modern means of 
nsportation. The Wright 
thers, First to Fly, by Madge 
nes and Leslie Morrill (Abing- 
Press, 128 pages, $1.50), tells 
story of the two men who 
1eered in this field. Beginning 
h their flying kites, this story 
3 of the observation, study, and 
k which the brothers devoted to 
ir hobby. It also shows the 
rage and persistence which was 
Jed before they discovered the 
iciples of flying and conquered 
air. 
n exciting story of children in 
ther land is Lapland Drum, 
Alice Alison Lide and Margaret 
son Johansen (Abingdon Press, 
pages, $1.50). Brenda and 
race on skis, ride on sledges, 
help ta drive their father’s 
3 herd of reindeer to new feed- 
grounds in Lapland, their 
ie. A ‘‘watchman’’ adds mys- 
and a leather map leads to 
interesting discovery. 

e customs and activities of 
ily life in Lapland are warmly 
rayed, as are the accounts of 
neys over high mountains, 
eusking rivers, and through 


For Adults 


Saving Your Marriage, by 
Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall, of- 
fers good counsel to all couples 
whose marriages are shaky. Every 
marriage needs saving at some 
time or other, either by the parties 
involved through their own wise 
handling, or by outsiders through 
their counseling and guidance. 

A Treasury of Hymns, pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, 
$6.00. One symbol of the Ameri- 
ean home which has often appeared 
in pictures or in print has shown 
the family gathered around an old 
organ or a piano enjoying a hymn 
sing. There is little doubt that 
there is as much family and fellow- 
ship singing in the home in 1955 
as there was in 1855. 

This problem is solved at the 
present time because of A T'reas- 
ury of Hymns, recently published 
by Simon and Schuster, and now 
available for family and fellow- 
ship use. Almost every known 


hymn and fellowship song is found 


in this large book. There are five 
sections of the book, divided ac- 
cording to holidays, special ideals 
of religion such as missionary or 
communion, praise of Jesus, hymns 
for young children, and old gospel 
hymns. Most of the songs are 
accompanied with a brief para- 
graph or sketch of the history of 
that particular song or writer. The 


MY HEART 
GIVES THANKS 


For the beauty of a sunset, 
For the glory of a dawn; 
For the twinkle of the dew drops 
That are glowing on my lawn... 


For the muted voice of color 
And the singing melody 

Of birds or quiet breezes 

In a friendly maple tree; 


For harmonies and rhythms 
That delight the ear and eye 
In tides and clouds and seasons 
As the days go swinging by . 


For all that helps to make this earth 
A pleasant place to be— 

Oh, Giver of all lovely gifts, 

My heart gives thanks to Thee. 


—ROWENA CHENEY 


book is filled with interesting illus- 
trations, and its over-all size is 
eight and one-half inches by eleven 
and one-half inches, making it 
large enough and attractive enough 
to sit on the piano and stay open 
while a group of people gather 
around to sing the songs together. 


. The book is particularly appealing 


because of the cross-index system, 
making a ready reference, and also 
because the art work makes it a 
book which adds decoration to the 
music room. The large type and 
notes make the material easily read | 
and ideal for group singing. 
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Fe a izen interested in better schools can do. 
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@ Agenda—Our Children! 


On November 28 of this month will begin the White 
House Conference on Education in Washington, D. C. 
It is the national culmination of a series of smaller 
conferences which have been held all over the United 
States in the past few months. 

President Eisenhower issued the summons for the 
holding of these conferences because of the~-crisis in 
the education of our children in this country. Out of 
these conferences it is hoped that some solutions will 
be found for the many serious problems which we 
face in the land because of the great increase in our 
school populations in recent years. 

It is not probable that many Hearthstone readers 
will attend the Washington Conference. Some of you 
may possibly have attended one of the community 
conferences held since last February. All of you 
as parents have a stake in this important matter. It 
is just as true to say that even you who are not par- 
ents should also be concerned, for better schools 
mean a better education for all and ultimately a 
better America. 

The conclusions of the White House Conference 
should be awaited and studied by all of us with a 
sincere purpose to do something about them. Watch 
your papers for information; ask your school officials 
about the Conference. Consult with your friends 


_ and church leaders as to what steps to take. 


Write to Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., and ask what you as a personal 


s Cause for Thanksgiving 


About the time Hearthstone will be coming into 
r home our nation will be celebrating United 
Day, Oct. 24. Many churches will have used 
‘ 1e worship hour on Sunday, Oct. 23, to offer 
prayers for this world-wide organization. 


Anyone who is familiar to any degree with all o: 
the work of the United Nations will recognize tha‘ 
we indeed have cause to be thankful for it. As thi 
was written, Ambassador-to-the-U.N. Lodge was point 
ing out that it was through the services of the seere 
tary of the U.N. that some of the imprisoned flyer: 
of the Korean conflict were released. This is only 
one illustration of many other contributions to th 
welfare of the world that has come about through th 
work of the United Nations. 

President Eisenhower has issued a proclamation t 
encourage the observance of United Nations Day, thi 
year’s observance marking the tenth anniversary 0 
its founding. 


< 


@ Misguided Missiles Are Missing 


4 
) 


Just received is the annual booklet put out by the 
Travelers’ Insurance Companies which report on 
traffic accidents and fatalities for the preceding year. 
This year’s booklet is entitled Misguided Missiles. 

The first thing to note and be thankful for is th 
fact that these misguided missiles, namely our auto- 
mobiles, have been missing their marks the past year. 
In other words there were 3,000 fewer traffic deat 
and 180,000 fewer injuries in 1954 than in 1953. 
Apparently the trend for 1955, at least for the firs 
six months, is still in that direction. ; 

There is no reason to feel smug and complacen 
about this improvement, however. <A total of 35,500 
deaths and 1,960,000 injuries is still too many. U 
ending effort must be made to reduce this unnecessa 
slaughter to the irreducible minimum. 

The facts still remain that human frailties, r 
than mechanical failures, are to blame. The 
killer of all is still excessive speed, which caused m 
than one-third of the deaths and injuries. — i 

Free copies of the booklet issued for 1955 by t 
Travelers are available from J. G. O’Brie 
Travelers’ Insurance Companies, Hartford, 


265 
Ve vestoreth your soul... 


here’s Susan Brown. 
s brought Mary Lou up 
alone—her daddy was 
2d in the war. Susan’s 
light little thing, but 
illar of strength. And 
; not at all ashamed to 
1it—she leans all right 
1 the strength of God. 


Janet and Bill were married 

right in this church—and 

they come back every week. 

“Just selfishness on our 

part,’’ Bill says. ‘““After 

all, our life together 

got off to a happy start 

here . . . and we want to 
keep it that way!” 


Worship together this week 


We are well blessed. The doors of our 
churches and synagogues are wide open 
...waiting for us to enter. Set aside 
AN a time each week...a time apart 
Je from the “busyness” of living. You’ll 
* find more joy in each day, if you give 
some time each week to worship. 


} And the Wolf family here— Pete Taylor sure has grown! Ever been a stranger in any 
will you just look at those Being in the Service has town? Then you’ve known 
boys! They’re feeling very helped him grow up inside, loneliness: And you know 

grown-up and proud as punch, too. As Pete puts it, “A how comforting it is to come 


upon a church or synagogue 
. . . where the doors are 
always wide open to everyone. 


guy’s never so big, that 


going to a Service with Mom 7 
he wants to go it alone. 


and Dad. 


et Your 
HEARTHSTONE 
at Church 


<> 


Ever get 


a letter 


from SANTA? 


he Christine 
he might say... 


p 
ee 
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Dear Folks, 


Guess I'm like ’most everybody I know—always like a little help. Espe- 
cially close to Christmas. 


You know Mrs. Adams? Last year she sent HEARTHSTONE, the 
monthly family magazine, to everyone on her Christmas list. A fine gift like 
that makes people mighty happy all year ’round with its ideas for family fun, 


| 


f 
{ a 


recreation and guidance ... human interest articles with a Christian view- 
point . . . fiction for children, young people and adults . . . aids to family $ 
worship, party plans, recipes ... and, oh—so many other features. ¥. 


Sort of lightened my load too, so I didn’t mind a bit delivering the gift 
cards for her. They looked so bright and cheery hanging on the tree bringing 
their message of a whole year’s gift subscription to HEARTHSTONE. Now 
there’s what I call a mighty thoughtful woman. What better way could you 
celebrate the birth of the Christ Child than. by bringing your family and 
friends closer to him through the pages of HEARTHSTONE! 


“ 
am 


Now if you think I’m hinting for you to follow Mrs. Adams’ example... 
well, you’re absolutely right! 


Merry Christmas, 


© Santa 


SPECIAL GIFT RATE _ GIFT CARDS SENT 
$2.50 a year ON_REQUEST 


Be oes 
ZS SUS 


